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EDITORIAL 


SOCIALIZED MEDICAL PRACTICE 


(he conflict of individual and group interest touches new 
eround in the recent statement of the Committee on the Cost of 
Medical Care, under the chairmanship of Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

The program of studies undertaken by this Committee aims, 

of all, at making clear, through county surveys of the cost 
of illness in various communities, the steps by which a community 
may wisely proceed to insure efficient medical care to all of its 
members. The problem which the Committee would solve is ‘‘the 
delivery of adequate, scientific medical care to all the people, rich 
and poor, at a cost which can be reasonably met by them in their 
respective stations of life’’. 

The inevitable first reaction to the activities of such a com- 
mittee has been a certain amount of apprehension for the legiti- 
mate interests of private medical practice, a question as to how 
the competent and ambitious physician is to fare under any new 
system of examination and treatment that may ultimately be 
recommended as the result of these investigations. Can the Com- 
mittee further its social aim without jeopardizing those norma! 
incentives of the private physician which have had much to do 
with bringing the best of medical practice up to its present high 
standards? 

Reassuring in this connection is the finding of the Committee 
that the physician’s bill is in a great many cases only one-third 
to one-half of the total cost. And the support of every regular 
practitioner is enlisted on behalf of the discovery that ‘‘a great 
deal of money is being spent for useless medicines and for various 
irregular forms of treatment which do the patient no good or 
which may result in positive harm’’. 
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Reassuring further is the appointment of a special committee 
of fourteen private practitioners to consider the relation of ¢] 
larger program to their special interests. This sub-committe 
has been enabled to insure the acceptance of three fundamenta] 
principles which guarantee the special interests of physicians and 
dentists: (1) ‘**The personal relation between physician and 
patient must be preserved in any effective system of medica 
practice’’; (2) ‘*The concept of medical service of the communit 
should include a systematic and intensive use of preventive meas 
ures in private practice and effective support of preventive 
measures in public health work’’; (3) ‘*The medical service of 4 
community should include the necessary facilities for adequat 
diagnosis and treatment.”’ 

So far, then, the auspices of the new committee have been favor 
able to both individual and group interests. The signs encourag 
us to hope that any apparent conflicts of interest are to be resolved 
into higher values for both patient and physician. Each com 
munity in becoming a health center is to become more compr 
hending of the expert physician; and the medical profession, in 
looking at its patients community-wise, is to become more impartial 
and more thoroughly scientific in spirit. 
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HEGEL’S VIEWS ON MENTAL DERANGEMENT 


By NATHAN FIALKO 
MANHATTAN STATE HOSPITAL, NEW YORK 


When a psychiatrist is examining a patient who suffers from 
pnevehosis he, at first, takes the attitude of the general observer, 
notices numerous signs of abnormality in appearance, behavior, 
speech of the patient. 

ve themselves in a certain relation to one another and to 
ome general idea in the mind of the physician, and a definite plan 
laid out for further study. Only a certain number of symptoms 

re retained by the examiner, those which are considered by him 
mportant for his object in view; he puts them together in 

a way that he may be justified in placing the patient in a 
definite group of psychoses. A symptom becomes definite and 
ple only when it is designated by a name; it is then readily 
olated and regarded as an independent constituent of any symp- 
i-complex. On close analysis, however, it will be seen that 
symptom has no beginning and no end, that it is not definite; 

; intimately connected with other symptoms, and with the 
personality; that is, with the whole individual, his present and 
past. The symptoms being, thus, of great complexity, they 

iy be isolated, arranged and rearranged, and classified in a 


Very soon some of the signs will 


great variety of ways. 

\n observer who is not trained in psychiatry, when confronted 
with an insane person, will not see him in the same light as any 
psychiatrist would. He will be rather struck by the more or less 
spectacular manifestations of the patient, and he will fail to see 
many other features which may be of great importance from a 
liagnostic point of view; he will get a medley of impressions, and, 
n general, a rather confused vision of the patient. The trained 
psychiatrist differs from the ordinary observer by the fact that 
he possesses a method of investigation. He takes his stand and 
orientation in the multiplicity of phenomena in a certain manner; 
he accepts some of the symptoms and rejects the others; he is 
imself definite and restricted, and he is influenced in his choice 
of symptoms and in their grouping by certain preconceived ideas 
and their working principle, that is, by his method. 

In practice, it may be said, that the method possesses two 
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properties: it is useful when it helps the investigator in the matter 
of observation and selection of facts, in their organization accord 
ing to the necessity of the moment; and it is also harmful, because 
in its definite form, while in action, the method makes it impos. 
sible for the observer to see the pathological manifestations 
any other light but the one suggested by the organized systen 
ideas which are at the basis of the method. These two properties 
of the method are contradictory and are diametrically opposit 
to one another; they exist and operate simultaneously; they can 
be sensed as a double current of thought in the mind of the sar 
investigator. 

The method consists of a number of rules of approach and 
study of the patient. It has developed gradually and has reached 
a certain state of perfection. It must be regarded as a result o! 
the efforts of numerous workers who have contributed, each 
his small share, to its structure. The psychiatrist may, ind 
not be aware of the creative or systematizing value of his wo 
he has before him a definite purpose towards which all his att 
tion is directed; he must make a diagnosis, and, in order to re: 
his aim, he observes, inquires, discerns, classifies, and finally 
groups; and when all that work is done the patient is labeled 
Although these rules are well standardized they are subject 
changes. The method is never definitely stabilized. In actual 
practice an exact application of the method is impossible, for 
neither the investigator nor the patient are standardized perso: 
alities. The real use of the method is a constant approximatio. 
to the standard and a constant deviation from it. Never is a 
strict conformity with the definitely laid out rules realized. The 
prevailing method may be gradually altered, or in its entirety 
rejected and substituted by a new one. An investigator gifted 
with a very critical and penetrating mind will learn the deficie: 
cies of the accepted system of knowledge; he will discover n 
facts that will throw new light on the entire system, and from thie 
newly obtained material he will erect a new method. Or it maj 
be that many investigators of ordinary abilities will slowly detect 
the failings of the old science, and in their progress they wv 
gradually perform minute changes in the existing system until «! 
entirely new structure is formed. These two lines of development 
combine and may be found in the history of every science. 

When abstracted from the actual work, that is, from its con 
tents, likewise, from its qualities as beneficial or harmful, | 
method may be conceived as a movement of thought, as a positive 
and a negative movement which are both in constant operation; 
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iting on Hegel’s method, Hoeffding writes: 
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when position has given way to negation, negation has already 
med position, that is, has negated itself. This is a purely 
| development; the new position includes both the former 
on and its negation; it has progressed to a higher phase, 
as become more perfect. When a method is interpreted in 
dynamic, developmental manner, it is Hegel’s dialectic 


i! od. 


level maintains that the dialectic movement is at the basis 
science and is inherent to all nature; and that there can 
systematized knowledge, no true science without the method. 
ugh the dialectic method of development is felt as the leading 
n each of Hegel’s works, he specifically treated of the method 
Phenomenology of the spirit and in his Logic. The follow- 
age taken from the Logic may serve for a definition of the 

as given by Hegel himself: 


] 
| 


We call dialectic the higher movement of Reason in which such 
separated appearances, through themselves, through that what 
pass from one into another. It is the imminent dialectic nature 
and Non-Being that they manifest in their unity their Becoming, 

r truth.’’ (Hegel’s Wissenschafft der Logik. Ist part, page 102) 


conceives Reason as being a movement in which one con- 
s constantly in process of being replaced by another—its 
site. 

progress of thinking, writes Kuno Fischer, occurs in the form 
tulating and annulling of the contradiction that are immanent to 

pts. Hegel has called this whole process as Dialectic.’’ (Kuno 


r, Hegel’s Leben, Werke und Lehre. Vol. 1, p. 441) 


this development through the movement of contradictions 
the concept is not pertaining to reason alone, it pervades 
eing, it is universal. 


‘he eontradiction does not, according to Hegel, exist in thought 

but also in the things themselves; existence itself is contradie- 

Nature is self-development of thought, and thought is 

becoming conscious of itself.’’ (Alfred Weber History of 
sophy, p. 503) 


iust be noted that the essential feature of the dialectic develop- 


nt is that it is a continuous process of a concept in which three 
ments are distinguished; these are the ultimate points attain- 


by every concept in a progress which is never final. Com- 
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‘The Hegelian system, accordingly, develops itself in triads in which 
the concept and its opposite having both been negated, the unity of t 
opposites, the higher unity which ineludes both position and negatio; 
is posited to be subjected in turn to the same process.’’ (Harald Hoeffding 
History of Philosophy, p. 180) 


Without feeling obliged to accept literally the assertions of 
Hegel’s metaphysics, one may easily discover certain charac 
teristic moments in the history of psychiatry in the last century, 
which, in a general way, would seem to confirm the reality of the 
dialectic process of development. It is possible to recognize 
definite fluctuations in the general trend of ideas concerning the 
nature of insanity and its various clinical forms; and these fluctua 
tions do not seem to be the results of some chance interference. 
such as the appearance of a great man, a great savant, or some 
accidental discovery in brain and psychopathology, ete. It is more 
probable that these trends, these new tendencies, are determined 
by innumerable factors which, in their turn, are the expression of 
some unique cause, a general law underlying all development in 
nature. A few considerations based on historical facts will suffice 
to illustrate the problem. It will be seen that the dialectic method 
is the dominant, moving power also in the development of 
psychiatry. 

In the 18th century insanity was looked upon as an affliction, 
a misfortune which was rightly imposed upon the individual as 


< 
i 


a punishment for his sins. The notion of personal guilt and 
responsibility of the insane was prevalent among the alienists and 
all others who were in any way connected with the care of these 
unfortunates. It was regarded by the laity as a shameful state, 
a disgrace, and all sorts of cruel treatment of the insane were 
justified. The aid of the physician was rarely required, and onl) 
in cases of severe injury, or other bodily illness. It did not occur 
to any one that insanity might be a disease due to natural causes. 
The main interest was centered along the line of psychic manifes- 
tations. The alienists who were not satisfied with the simplest, 
merely religious aspect of insanity, had to borrow their views from 


various philosophical systems in order to construct some general, 
comprehensive theory that would include all the clinical materia! 
of observation. Kraepelin writes: 


‘‘Towards the end of the 18th century, the alienist was obliged 
draw his knowledge, first of all, from philosophy or anthropology, from 
a sort of practical psychology as outlined by Kant . . . But Kant 
gave in his anthropology not only a complete description of insanity and 
its forms as he pictured them to himself, but he very decidedly contested 
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mpeteney of legal medicine, in fact, of medicine in general, to 
the problem whether a malefactor, at the moment when he com- 
a crime, was insane or not; such eases should rather be referred 
faculty of philosophy.’’ (Prof. Emil Kraepelin, Hundert Jahre 
trie, p. 17) 
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\ very definite break from the old views on insanity found its 
sion in the activities and in the ideas of Pinel. The great 
h alienist unhesitatingly denied any influence of a super- 
il power on mental life; he looked for an explanation of 
c¢ phenomena, normal and abnormal, in natural facts as 
re perceived by the senses. He declared: 


u n order that intelligence should be intact, and it should exercise 

power, that the faculties and sentiments should be adequate, it 

ssary that the organs from which they are derived should be sound; 

n these are altered, perturbations in the faculties and sentiments 
ly set in.’’ (Pinel, Philosophie de l’homme aliené, p. 48) 


of ; reaction to the current views of his time is well expressed 


lowing lines: 





ibstract observers, astounded at the wonderful power of the attri- 

ntelligence and morality, would have it that such phenomena origi- 
from a superior order of things, and have placed them outside of 
iman body which they have undoubtedly found unworthy of such 
yn, e functions . .  . Let us allow the old philosophy end its 
as nu peace, let us not fatigue its agony by useless reproaches, and 
turn our attention to those who prepared for it such sorrowful 
id Pinel, loco citato) 


t only did Pinel see things in a different light than his predeces- 
sors, but he seemed to be fully aware of the historical significance 
is new teachings. He rallies himself with the spirit of his 
He notes in the introduction to his book that radical 
ves have taken place in every branch of learning, and in the 
rent ideas of the general public as well. This remarkable 
sition to a new historical epoch was sudden; and, according 
‘ to Pinel, it occurred between the years 1789 and 1815, the years 
e Revolution. He looks upon his own work as a part of the 
veneral movement of renovation. He writes: 

‘In whatever way one would judge this work, it is prepared for it, 
ngs to the age; it is an outcome of the new epoch that opened before eg 
greatness of which is not even suspected. The epoch is solemn and 

the new times are now irrevocably with us, and the remnants 
preceding age are nothing but a shadow.’’ (Pinel, loco citato, f 
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The new views of Pinel consisted in the recognition of th 
that insanity is a natural phenomenon and its causes mu 
found in the human organism, principally, in the brain; tl! 
views with their array of supernatural symptoms and caus 
insanity were abolished. These ideas did not, however, at 
meet with general acceptance, and only slowly did they be 
predominant in the course of the 19th century. The conditio: 
the insane patients in the asylums began to improve fi 
France, and then gradually a change began to make itsel| 
in Germany and in other European countries. It is interestir 
note that in the beginning of this movement for the improve 
of the conditions of the insane great efforts were made to acquil 
for the asylums the services of men of unusually high quali! 
tions. It seems that there was a general feeling among 
alienists that a complete and radical change in the theori 
insanity and in the methods of treatment was a necessity of 
time; and that the great task before them could be realized o 
through the efforts of many capable and especially giftel wor 
Kraepelin marks this epoch as very fruitful for psychiatry: 

‘*The first product of the new development was the victory 
scientific observation of facts over the so-called philosophical and 
conception of mental alienation. For, the men who were daily i 
eontact with the patients could not fail to see that the mental ill 
follow a course in accordance with general natural laws, that th 
closely related to bodily defects and injuries which form the cond 
of the subjugation and destruction of the healthy personality.’’ (1K: 


lin. Loeo citato, p. 77 


It must be noted, however, that the reason given by Kraepe! 
not quite acceptable. It is true that close contact with the pati : 
is necessary for the study of the nature of disease, but it is not 
alone sufficient. Alienists have at all times been in close contact 
with their patients, yet they have not come to regard insanity as 
a mental disease until the advent of the new era in the beginning 
of the 19th century. Good will and strenuous work, even don 

capable men, do not always guarantee scientific accuracy 0! 
observation. Kraepelin is quite sarcastic in his remarks about 
Hegel who, presumably without any medical experience, thought 
himself justified in presenting a system of mental diseases. But 
Hegel possessed all the medical knowledge available in his time, 
and in that he exceeded many of his contemporaries, physicians 
and writers. Hegel was one of the few men who in the beginning 
of the 19th century were able to pronounce the great valu of 
the work of Pinel, and he expressed approval of the humane trea! 
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of the insane introduced by the French alienist. In this new 
pment the work of Kraepelin himself was a great achieve 

He put himself entirely on the side of the modernists. His 
1d of study of insanity was similar to the one used in other 
hes of medicine; it was a purely clinical method where all 
edge is obtained through the observation of symptoms and 

of pathological anatomy. Kraepelin does not find it neces 
enter into an investigation of the origin and nature of 
He is certain that there exists 
spiritual and bodily phenomena, and 


ife and mental pathology. 
erdependence between 

hologiecal changs in the brain will inevitably produce co1 
nding modifications in the psyche. 


Ve cannot have any doubt, that the extraordinary complexity in 
ire of the brain, the interrelation of its innumerable formations 
hape, appearance and disposition, are most intimately related 

1ense number of those minute individual aets, of which the 


vents in their processes are composed.’’ (Kraepelin. Loco 


i 


vietory of the new development with its materialistic views 
ver complete or final. <All through the century there is an 
rent of thought, diametrically opposite in its tendencies, 
ueceeded in maintaining itself working its own develop- 
and little affeeted by the progress in biology, by the great 
eries in brain pathology, endocrinology, ete. The question, 
lid not one movement completely submerge and destroy the 
movement, forces itself on the mind, and no amount of 
ning and study of details may furnish an adequate answer 
: question. At this point the rise to a higher plane of reason- 
comes imperative and inevitable. It is here that the inner 
le of a concept, its dialectical development, that is, the 
ment of its opposites, of position and negation, is best seen. 
William McDougall who, evidently, had no intention of 
nstrating the truth of Hegel’s Philosophy, has expressed 
elf in a manner which may serve as an excellent example of 


ectical thinking, without knowing it. 


In bygone times, says Prof. MeDougall, those disorders of conduct 
are the symptoms of mental disease were supposed to be due to 
lers of mind alone and to involve no disease or pathological altera- 
n the body. It is as a reaction against this old fashioned conception 
the modern prejudice against the notion of functional disease has 
and it is against this old fashioned view that the doctrine has 


Well, I 


set up: ‘every mental disease is a disease of the brain’. 
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am going to be excessively rash and to risk my reputation for sanity. 
as it is. I am going to say that I think we should not altogether 
our minds to that old fashioned view.’’ (Outlines of Abnormal Psycholoe 
Prof. Wm. MeDougall, p. 48 . 


The three moments in the dialectical development, or Hegel’s triad 
are clearly seen in Professor MeDougall’s account of the develo) 
ment of the concept of insanity throughout history. 

[t is worth while to pursue a little more in detail some of 
ideas of Professor McDougall, and to see where a psychologist n 
be led to, when he wishes to establish a union of the various emp 
rical data of his science by the aid of a metaphysical princip)| 
His basic idea is that mental disorders can be expressed only 
terms of consciousness, and it is in the phenomena of consciousness 
that its origin and explanation must be found. He writes: 


Internal conflict, when severe and continued is itself disorder: 
it prepares the way for a second great form of disorder, namely diss 
tion. Conflict is a dynamie conception; it can only be understé 

terms of a psychology which conceives the human organism as essent 
an integrated system of organs and functions, and the normal lif 
man as the expression of a harmonious codperation of many dyn 
tendencies, tendencies to strive towards different goals as different as 


preservation of the individual and the perpetuation « 
(Prof. MeDougall. Loco citato, p. 49 


f the spec 


This notion, that the individual is a harmoniously integrated 
personality, is, really, a disguised metaphysical notion. On thi 
one hand, there is the normal mind resulting from a harmonious 
integration; on the other hand, the abnormal mind, which is 
dissociation of the personality, and resulting from continuous and 
severe internal conflicts. This reasoning presents a mixture 
metaphysical concepts and psychological experiences. It lacks 
the precision of a metaphysical development; and, as the facts 
involved cannot be made the object of scientific observation, they 
cannot be expressed in exact terms. so as to be valid for ever 
observer. A certain latitude is unavoidable in the estimation ot! 
psychic phenomena, and they may be expressed only in approx! 
mative terms. This is felt by Professor McDougall himself, whe 
he further remarks: 


‘‘The truth is more nearly expressed by recognizing that the per 
sonality which clearly and decisively wills or wishes this or that, which 
chooses and decides and exercises over the whole organism the master) 
that we call self-control and resolve, such personality is an integration, 
a product of a long integrating prucess.’’ (McDougall. Loeo ecitato, p. 4 
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ere any truth in it at all?) These are simple assertions; they 
st momentary impressions of the mind; they are based on 
ppearances of a purely formal reasoning. Is such personality 
whieh clearly and decisively wills or wishes? Supposing, 
definite wish actually formed in the mind, how often is it 
Any idea is not real if it only exists momentarily in 
mind of the individual. Concerning the nature of per- 
ty, the English philésopher William Wallace writes in his 
omena: 
nited self, one, harmonious, and complete, is probably rather an 


levelopment than a fact realized. p. 396 


() ming closer to the subject of the nature of personality, Pro 
\icDougall finds himself obliged to be much less dogmatic 
re circumspect in the expression of his views: 


clear that before we can formulate any satisfactory theory of 
ntegration of the personality, we must have some satisfactory view 
iture of the personality, some view of the nature of its unity and, 
unity is in some sense the product of an integrative process, 
w of the nature of the integrative process. 
n, like all the animals above the unicellular protozoa, is a colonial 





lis body consists of vast numbers of cells, each of which is in 
vital unit. His life is the more or less harmonized ecodperation 
this vast multitude; and the nervous system plays the main role 
taining this harmony of codperation. But the nervous system itself 
multitude of cells; and it is in virtue only of its own integration 
uceeeds in maintaining the harmonious codperation of other organs 
tions.’’ (MeDougall. Loco citato, p. 524 


e is no doubt that the human body is constituted of cells, for, 
tissue cross-section taken from any part of the body and 
ned under the microscope will prove to be made up prin- 

y of cellular elements. It is also certain that the number 

ese elements is infinitely great; and for that reason it is 
ssible for any human mind to derive any idea on the mean- 

of this ‘‘vast multitude’’; in fact, nothing can be said about 
Similarly, a single cell cannot be said to be ‘‘in a sense a vital 
for, the present day knowledge of the structure and func- 

of any single cell is practically insignificant. Man is certainly 
colonial organism. The term ‘‘colonial’’ may be applied to 

ses of, more or less, homogeneous units, recently brought 
together, and manifesting a tendency to organization. But the 
human body has an ancient history; the same must be said of 
each of its cells. Professor McDougall could not deduce his theory 
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of integration from the vital properties of one cell, nor is it t] 
able that he could arrive at any generalization from a stud 
the vital properties and activities of an association of many 
lions of cells. He must have approached this infinity of mi 
scopic units with a fully constituted and well harmonized {| 
of integration. This becomes more and more evident as lh 
ceeds with the exposé of his theory. 


‘*The nervous system inherits certain innate integrations th 
of which are the instinetive dispositions . . . Each of these int 
tions works in relative independence of the rest . . . The unit 

harmonious personality is only gradually attained by the indi 

Through such experiences (suecess and failure, pleasur 
pain, ete.) the instinctive impulses become confirmed in certain dit 
become fixated upon certain objects and in certain modes of securing 
goals . . . This isthe formation of the sentiment . . . Eael 
ment is a higher integration; within one sentiment several insti: 
dispositions may be integrated to form a harmoniously working 
If a unitary personality is to be achieved, the various sentir 

must be brought into one system within which their impulses sha 
harmonized, each duly subordinated to the higher integration of 
it becomes a member . . . A master sentiment is developed 
dominates the whole system of sentiments subordinating their im 
to its own . . . There may be two or more master sentiment 
divergent tendencies, and their conflict is inevitable and the wa 
prepared for the division of the personality.’’ (MeDougall. Loco eit 
p 526) 
The entire scheme is based on certain mental dispositions and 
thinking habits of its author, and it is as good as any other 
scheme. It is, indeed, very easy for any one who is endowed wit 
a little imagination to construct a theory of the independent per 
sonality, or of the ideal society. These theories, partly real and 
partly ideal, may be varied to infinity. In fact, it seems that 
Professor McDougall himself feels that the representation of the 
personality as an integrated system of various sentiments is not 
ing but an arbitrary construction, a_ well-imagined, artificial, 
psychic organism; and he proceeds to acknowledge certain def 
ciencies of his system: 

‘On really impartial and unprejudiced consideration of the prob! 
writes Prof. McDougall, it does appear that no aggregation of elem: 


or bits of conscious stuff, or of conscious processes, call them sensations 


or ideas or what you will, can produce a self-conscious Ego, a 
directing being aware of itself and of its continuing identity over against 
other similar selves and the physical world. And, though the various 
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. of division of the personality may seem to imply a shattering or 
entation of the self, more careful inspection of the facts seems to 
that this implication is a false reading of the facts . . . When 
tain evidence of a secondary consciousness, we seem to encounter 


mere aggregate of sensations but a thinking purposive agent, a self.’’ 
ougall. Loeo eitato, p. 543) 


‘an impartial and unprejudiced consideration of the prob- 
’ comes into a sharp eonflict with ‘‘a more careful inspection 

facts’’. It seems that the psychologist is unable to resign 

f to a renunciation of his theories; and, to save the situa- 

ie suddenly turns his face to Kant, and seeks for advice in 
main of pure metaphysics. 


llow can we interpret this evidence (of multiple personality) if 
assuming with Kant, that the forms of knowledge or of thinking, 
egories of thought, are innate in every mind, a character or possession 
which is not acquired through experience but is given in the 
iture of mind and to which mind owes its capacity to order the data 
experience in the form of knowledge of time and space and 
n?’’ (MeDougall. Loco ecitato, p. 544) 


Professor MeDougall approached some of the difficulties which 
ry psychologist must encounter if he attempts to bring his 
soning to its logical end. He now came upon the necessity of 
cepting some old-fashioned theory of consciousness. But, as 
metaphysician Professor McDougall was not very fortunate, 
did not even pose the problem of consciousness. Kant did 
o to the experience of multiple personalities, or to any experi- 
when he postulated his views on time, space, and synthesis 
i priori. The difficulty is great; at a certain point it is really hard 
to differentiate between psychology and metaphysics, for all psy- 
logy must ultimately find its roots in metaphysics. 


‘It would seem then, continues Prof. McDougall, that the study of 
tiple personalities does but accentuate and bring out more clearly the 
sity of accepting both of two views of human personality which have 

r been held by different schools of thought and have been regarded as 
rreconcilably opposed. According to the one view, human personality is 
xpression of a unitary indivisible agent capable of self-conscious 
nking and striving and of true memory. According to the other view, 
human personality is essentially a product of an integrative process by 
1 a multitude of activities are codrdinated in one harmonious system 
tivity. Are we to leave these two views irreconcilably opposed? To 
thinking it is impossible to reject either one in favor of the other; 

th are true, both must be accepted; therefore we must find some way of 
neiliating them. And fortunately such reconciliation is possible. It 
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is not an entirely novel proposal. It consists in adopting the mo 
view of human nature long ago proposed by Leibniz, and modifying 
in the light of modern studies.’’ (Ibidem, p. 545) 


Professor McDougall is unable to free himself from his belief tha; 
the human individual is a harmonious personality, a purposiy 
agent, a constantly and equally working machine. It is not clear 
why it is necessary to find some way of reconciliating the two 
opposite views of personality, when he has already acknowledged 
that both are true and that both must be accepted. It is interest. 
ing to examine in which way Leibniz’s Monadology may be help. 
ful to the good intentions of Professor McDougall: 


‘Let us provisorily put aside the issue between monism and dua 
and let us accept as a working hypothesis the monadie view. Wit 
stopping to ask whether a monad can be perceived as a material ol} 
whether it is capable of phenomenal representation as some part or feat 
of the bodily organism as it appears to us in sense-perception, or t 
anatomist or histologist, let us assume that a monad is an ultimate reality 
a being that exists and is active in its own right; that the normal huma 
personality is essentially a society of such monads, living in harmonio 
cooperation in virtue of the integration of them all in one system. 
us assume also that a monad is, potentially at least, a thinking striving 
endowed with the faculty or power of true memory; and that different 
monads are of very different degrees of development: some, being relativel 
undeveloped, exercise the powers common to all in a relatively simple and 
rudimentary fashion; others, being highly developed, exercise the sa 
powers in a developed fashion. We regard then the normal human per- 
sonality as an integrated system of such monads; and the integrating 
system takes the form of a converging hierarchy. At the head of the 
hierarchy is the supreme monad which each of us calls ‘‘myself’’. And 
the integration of the system consists in the subordination of the monads 
of each level of the hierarchy to those of the next higher level. Complete 
integration, according to this plan, gives to the supreme monad control 


+ 


over the whole system.’’ (Ibidem, p. 546) 


Such is the final plan of integration of the personality. 
Instead of the crudely material integration of a colony of cells 
of various degrees of importance, a supposedly philosophical plan 
is offered in which the place of a cell is taken by a monad. But 
what isamonad? Professor McDougall would not stop to consider 
whether a monad is ‘‘capable of phenomenal representation’’, but 
would assume that a monad is ‘‘an ultimate reality’’. If the 
expression: ‘‘an ultimate reality’’, is used here as a metaphysical 
definition of a monad, it is no more an assumption. For Leibniz 


a monad was a metaphysical reality. Once obliged to assume the 
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stence of a monad Professor McDougall is further compelled 
issume many other attributes as forming the nature of a monad; 
the entire system from beginning to end, is made up of 
sumptions. What is gained by the introduction of the monad 
in the discussion? A monad can be endowed at will with any 
wr of purposeful properties. If any one is inclined to regard 
ormal human personality as an integrated system of monads 
ech take the form of ‘a converging hierarchy, he can easily 
fy himself by assigning to the monads just the qualities he 
sires, and by excluding those which do not answer his purpose. 
ere is no element of necessity in Professor McDougall’s system. 
re is no understanding why monads, free agents, must arrange 
emselves in a certain manner to one another, and why must they 
ordinate themselves to other monads of a higher level. 
\ccording to Leibnitz each monad is self-sufficient and inde- 
dent of any other monad. No relation between them is think- 
by natural means. But they are brought into mutual action 
the interference of a supernatural power. It is the primordial 
| the highest monad; it is God, the Creator of the universe, who 
the wonderful agent. Johann Eduard Erdmann writes: 


Leibnitz never doubted of the existence of superhuman genii, into 
h men are perhaps transformed after death.’’ (History of Philosophy, 


1 
1s) 


A good definition of a monad is given by Alfred Weber: 


‘The original forces or monads may be compared to physical points 
to mathematical points; but they differ from the former in that they 
no extension, and from the latter in that they are objective realities 
bniz ealls them metaphysical points or points of substance. They are 
‘th exact like mathematical points, and real like physical points. Each 
nstitutes an individual, independent of all the other monads, acting 
elf and depending only on itself in form, character and entire mode 
(Alfred Weber. History of Philosophy, p. 348) 


Leibniz himself treats his monads as metaphysical entities; that 
is, as beings which are at once logical and natural. A few para- 
graphs from his Monadology will suffice to present his views: 


1) The monad is nothing but a simple substance which enters into 
mpounds. 
+) No dissolution of these elements need be feared, and there is no 
conceivable way in which a simple substance can be destroyed by natural 
means, 
5) For the same reason there is no conceivable way in which a simple 
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substance can come into being by natural means, since it cannot be | 
by the combination of parts. 

(6) Thus it may be said that a monad ean only come into by 
come to an end all at once; that is to say, it can come into being 
by creation and come to an end only by annihilation, while that 
is compound comes into being or comes to an end by parts. 

(51) But in simple substances the influence of one monad upon a 
is only ideal, and it can have its effect only through the mediation of ( 

(65) And the Author of nature has been able to employ this divi: 
absolutely wonderful power of art, because each portion of matter 
only infinitely divisible, but is also actually subdivided without end 
part into further parts, of which each has some motion of its 
otherwise it would be impossible for each portion of matter to 
the whole universe. 

(66) Whence it appears that in the smallest particles of matter | 
is a world of creatures, living beings, animals, entelechies, souls. 

(67) Each portion of matter may be conceived as like a garde 


of plants and like a pond full of fishes.’’ (Leibniz’s Monad 
Translated by Robert Latta) 


Leibniz followed with great interest the discoveries in biolog 
especially the work of Swammerdam and Leeuwenhook; 

thought that the microscope revealed to these investigators thos 
minute substances the existence of which he conceived in | 
theoretical speculations. Harald Hoeffding, reviewing the philoso 


phy of Leibniz, makes the following critical remarks: 


*‘It is decidedly prejudicial to the clearness and significance 
Leibnizian philosophy that, from beginning to end, theological point 
view play so large a partin it . . . If monads are absolute subst 
they cannot have been produced. Only the appeal to a supernat 
creation conceals this evident self-contradiction.’’ (Loco citato 


Leibniz’s monad is not a stable unity. It is the most sim 
substance conceivable, and it is also infinitely complex, for 
is an infinitely small portion of matter representing the who 
universe. The monad was created in an epoch when who 
some religious belief began to shatter, and the Monadology 
only illustrates the supreme effort of Leibniz to mitigate the 
struggle between reason and faith and to bring about thei 
reconciliation. It has served its purpose. It cannot be used 
as a working hypothesis for any modern psychological or philo 
sophical doctrine, and Professor McDougall did not improve 
any way his theory of the integrated personality by introducing 
into it this antiquated metaphysical conception of the mona 


iTS 


The Monadology has a meaning only when it is supported by i 
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rical element, and it is entirely obsolete if that element is 
out from it. Yet, Professor McDougall was quite sincere 
felt the necessity of linking up his psychology with some 
sical system. It is easy to demonstrate the gaps and 
eteness of reasoning when it is claimed that psychology 
ble of self-subsistence as a scientific discipline. And what 
of psychology is equally true of psychopathology. Adolf 
in a monograph published in 1904, ealls attention to the 
ficulty in which psychiatry was placed by the one-sided 
s-philosophieal schemes, before man became an object of 
al investigation. He writes: 


ologist always took a certain interest in the peculiar phenomena 
ntly exerted a strong direct or indirect influence on the presenta 
facts of observation . . . Kant declared that the diseases 
d were a topie for the philosopher, not one for the physician. 
n, a remarkable transformation has taken place, both in philosophy 
licine. The extreme faith in verbal wisdom and in ‘the absolute’ 
pushed to the extreme by the German philosophers, before a 
verful reaction could take place. An essentially speculative 
of a Hegel had to show the futility of a method which did 
thought according to actual experience, but, on the contrary, 
set of methods of thought which it forced on the facts, without 
leration for the pluralism or multiplicity of experience. The 
of interest was bound to swing back in the direction of higher 
tion of simple experience, perhaps again to an extreme , 
period of the crude materialism in the medical circles of the 
the last century, the creation of a sounder psychology led 
strongly to a sounder relation between philosophy and medicine 
Their interdependence became clearer again.’’ (Adolf Meyer 
rends in modern psychiatry. The Psychological Bulletin, June 


yr it .raepelin, Adolf Meyer, in a passing remark merely points 
fallacies of Kant’s doctrine, and he also gives a thrust a la 

the philosophy of Hegel. Yet, his own summary account 
og diffeulties and the struggle of psychiatry in the 19th 





is given in terms of a true Hegelian; it is a most beautiful 


Hell ple of the application of the dialectical method. Here, one 
ised ney is developing its inner content to an extreme, when it 
interacted by another tendency of opposite bearing, and it is 

substituting it in the form of a new and higher current of thought. 

\ Meyer puts his objections on the ground that Hegel’s 


la od ‘*did not shape thought according to actual experience, 
on the contrary, created a set of methods of thought which 
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it foreed on the facts’’. This objection is, however, not w 
founded, as will be shown later in the course of this writine 
On the other hand, what can be the meaning of such expressio, 
as: ‘‘the verbal wisdom had to be pushed to the extreme, befo 
a powerful reaction could take place’’, or, ‘‘that the pendulum | 
interest was bound to swing back’’? Are these assertions based 
on any facts of experience? Is it possible for any one to have su 
experience? Is such adequate experience thinkable? It wou! 
unduly lengthen this work if an attempt were made here to ansy 
these questions, nor is it possible here to inquire into the orig 
sources from which Adolf Meyer himself derived his convict 
and feeling of certainty when he made these assertions. 
must be pointe d out that it is precisely this theme, the subject 
giving proofs of the necessity of ‘‘swings in opposite directio: 
that constitutes the principal aim of the philosophy of Hegel. 

Aceording to the teaching of Hegel, the human persona 
must be acknowledged as a unitary system of sentiments, id 
acts, ete.; it is also the ultimate stage of development of the s) 
or mind (Geist). To quote Kuno Fischer: 


rit 


‘*The sensations are numerous and variable, the sentient sub} 
one and he feels himself as the unity and power of all his part 
sensations, each one of them describing his domain and world; all 
domains are interconnected with one another, united and concentrat 
the individuality of the self-feeling as in an individual world-syste 
an ordered totality of all events and circumstances, in the central 
of which is placed this particular unitary subject.’’ (Kuno F 
Hegel’s Leben, Werke und Lehre, p. 660 


Hegel sees in the concept of spirit (or mind) the oneness ot 
being as well as the plurality of its manifestations; in its mo 
ment it will take on the form of nature or the form of consciousness 
depending on the phase of its dialectical development. The 


exists no spirit as separated and independent of matter; soul 
not be conceived as distinct and different entities. 


body must 
Alfred Weber writes: 


‘* Aecording to Hegel, the common source of the Ego and of Nat 


does not transcend reality; it is immanent in it. Mind and natur 
not aspects of the absolute, or a kind of screen, behind which an indifferent 
lifeless God lies coneealed, but its suecessive modes. The absolute 


and 

is not immovable, but active; it is not the principle of nature and of mind 

but is itself successively nature and mind. This succession, this process 

this perpetual generation of things is the absolute itself .. TI 
al 


absolute is reason which becomes personified in man, after passing thr 
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ssive stages of inorganic and living nature Reason is both 


ective faculty and an objective reality.’’ ( History of Philos phy, 


’s conception of mind, then, is threefold: it is mind itself, 
ts opposite or nature, and it is its action through which a 
tion and union of both is effected. 


He, thus, obviates the 


vy of the dualistie system created by Deseartes, who 


ded mind and body as two distinet and opposite substances, 


ch a union could be brought about only through the inter 
on of a supernatural power. 
orig 


rin of conscious life presents no difficulty in prineiple to 


he conceives the Idea, the spiritual principle, as the innermost 
the true existence underlying nature.’’ (Ilarald Hoeffding. 
of Philosophy, p. 184) 


ew of Hegel is very clearly presented by Alfred Weber: 
ative thought, like reproductive thought of man, begins with the 


tract, the most vague, and the most intangible, with space and 


After passing through a long line of development it culminates 
st concrete, the most perfect, the most accomplished 


the human 
Man is essentially mind, 7.e. 


, consciousness and free- 
on emerging from the hands of nature he is so only in prin- 


‘he mind, like nature, is subject to the laws of development. 


dawn of individual and 


they are the products of evolution called history.’’ (A. Weber. 
of Philosophy, p. 513 


ness and freedom do not exist at the 


n Eduard Erdmann has expressed the problem more fully, 
also had to make use of Hegel’s terminology: 


el maintained that Nature is Idea, 


Reason, an absolute, and in 
on 


to this he sees in nature an inadequate phenomenon of reason, 
in its being-out-of itself, that nature is the transition point which 
reaches beyond. Its real goal is, therefore, by becoming transformed 
wledge it should give spirit the conditions for existence and devel- 
Spirit, in as much as it makes nature its presupposition, 
ver over it, is as its end prior to it, sees in it its own reflex >, ee 
n Eduard Erdmann. History of Philosophy, p. 690) 
well known formula: Reason precedes and determines being 
ature, does not express the fundamental conceptions of Hegel, 
| has been wrongly imputed to him by his opponents, the, 
alled, materialists, who have put forth as the fundamental 
iciple of their philosophy: 


Jeing or physical nature precedes 
determines reason. 


Hegel’s conception is that spirit pre 
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supposes nature; that is, nature is placed first; but in so doing. 
spirit is prior to it; and, being capable of a higher developme 
is reaching beyond it. William Wallace, in one of his introduet 
essays to Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, gives the following inter 
pretation of the point of view of Hegel: 

‘The mind has reached the point of view of reflection. Inst 
a general identifiability with all nature, it has encased itself in a lin 
range, from which it looks forth on what is now other than its 
(William Wallace. Introductory essay to the Philosophy of mind, p. 17 


It is seen from this interpretation that mind has again reached 
its self-identity, and looks upon nature as its own reflection. Mind, 
therefore, according to Hegel’s conception, can be fully expr 
only in this definition: Mind is nature; in its development 
precedes and exceeds nature. 

It is possible now, after a general study of the meenin 
the term: mind, in the philosophy of Hegel, to proceed with a 
presentation of the development of mind; and this presentat 
shall be also general and only schematic. Mind is subject to th 
same laws as nature is; accordingly, in its progress it follows 
law of dialectical development. It has to pass through thre 
stages or phases. In its first phase it obtains the form of 
relation, it is free, it is abstracted from All, it is ideality. This 
is the subjective mind. In its second phase it is reality; it is th 
objective world which it has produced and is ever producing. 
this phase freedom is necessity. This is the objective mi: 
In its third phase it is the unity of its both opposites; it is 
absolute mind. Only the first phase needs to be considered her 
In the philosophical system of Hegel, the second phase finds 
realization in the social structures of human society; such as gov- 
ernment and its various institutions; and the third phase is real- 
ized in the higher forms of human creativity: in literature, art 
philosophy, religion, science, ete. The first phase is its state of 
ideality; in this state the mind is cognitive in so far as in its 
development it determines its concrete modes. The subjectiv: 
mind, following the law of dialectics, presents itself also in three 
forms. Only one of these forms shall be treated here, namely: tli 
form of its immediate being, as a soul, or as the primitive spirit 


of nature. Hegel writes: 

‘The soul is not only an immaterial entity for itself, but it is 
universal immaterialism of nature, its simple ideal life.’’ (Heg 
Philosophie des Geistes, p. 46) 
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thinks that the great difficulty which the earlier meta- 
sts have experienced in explaining the immateriality of 
ul eame from the dualistic principle which was then domi- 
he remarks: 


question of the immateriality of the soul can have an interest 
we aecept, on the one hand, matter as something true, and, on the 
and, we coneelve mind as a thing. But in modern times matter 
n thinner even in the hands of physicists: they have come upon 
rable matter, such as heat, light, ete., to which they could easily 
time and space.’’ (Hegel. Loco citato, p. 47) 


he soul in its immediacy, or primitive spirit in nature, in its 
develops in three stages; and it is in its second stage, the 
r soul’’, where Hegel discovers the phenomena of mental 
cement. For Hegel, insanity is a necessary phase in the 
ypment of the spirit; it signifies a moment of transition to a 
and more perfect consciousness. It does not, however, 
that every individual has to pass through a period of insan- 
ust as in the development of society to a higher plane of 
ation, it is not necessary for every individual to live through 
och of criminality before he can attain a higher conception 
tice. The historical réle of insanity is expressed by Hegel 
following lines: 


necessity of that process resides in the fact that the soul in 
a contradiction; it is individual, it is one, yet at the same time 
nmediately identifiable with the universal soul of all nature. This 
¢ opposition in the contradictory form of identity must manifest 
n it as an opposition, as a contradiction. This occurs primarily in 
| derangement; for only here takes place a separation of the sub- 
ity of the soul not only from its substance, but it gets in direet 
tion to it, in full contradiction with the objective, it obtains in this 
er a purely formal, empty, abstract subjectivity, and it appropriates 
tself in this onesidedness the significance of a true unity of the 
ective and the objective. The unity and division of the indicated 
ents which are present in mental derangement is, therefore, not yet 
mplished. This unity and division attain their higher expression only 
ally objective consciousness and reason . . . In order to reach 
complete separation it is necessary for the feeling ‘oul to overcome 
mmediacy, its naturalness, its corporeity; it must idealize them and 
milate them, and thus reconstruct them into an objective unity of the 
ective and the objective.’’ (Hegel. Loco citato, p. 202) 


The very fact of the existence of insanity was a great problem 
tor Hegel. Reason, consciousness, spirit, are free and are not sub- 
ject to disease. It is only in the soul which is still immediate, still 
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immersed in its naturalness, which is not yet mind, that disease 
is possible. Insanity is, therefore, a transitory but also a neces. 
sary phase in the progressive development of the spirit. Hege] 
devoted several pages of his book: Die Philosophie des Geistes, 
to the problem of insanity. Apart from general considerations, the 
subject of menial derangement properly speaking is treated by 
Hegel in paragraphs 407 and 408, and addendum. On these pages 
a complete description of the development of the concept of 
insanity as well as a logical construction of the general forms and 
classification of the mental diseases are given. For a full under 
standing of his theory and system of insanity it is necessary to 
quote in toto two or three pages from the original text: 


‘*The sensitive totality, as an individuality, is essentially its tendency 
to distinguish itself in itself and to rise to a judgment in itself, by wl 
it has particular feelings and stands as a subject in relation to its 
determinations (Bestimmtheiten). The subject as such places in it 
these determinations as its own. It is immersed in this exclusiveness 
sensations, and at the same time, in virtue of its ideality of the 
ticulars, it brings itself with itself in them as a subjective unit. In 
way it is self-feeling, and it is so only in the particular feeling. 

In consequence of the immediacy which is still proper of the self-feeling 
that is, in consequence of the moment of corporeity which in it still 
remains undifferentiated from the spiritual, and as the feeling itself is 
also particular, being just a special case of corporeity, it follows t! 
although the subject has developed to a stage of intelligent consciousness 
it is still susceptible to disease, in that it persists (beharren bleibt) in an 
exclusive state of self-feeling, which it is unable to work up to a stat 
of ideality, and to overcome it. The accomplished self of intelligent con- 
sciousness is the subject which is in itself consistent, a consciousness 
which adjusts its behavior within its own ordered world in aceordance 
with its individual position and its connection with the outer world. But 
when the subject remains entangled (befangen) in a particular determina- 
tion it does not then direct the given content to a point of understanding 
and subordination to which it belongs in the individual world-system of 
the subject. In this way the subject finds itself in a contradiction between 
the systematized totality in its consciousness and the particular determ 
nation which is no more fluid and cannot be ordered to its right place in 
the consciousness; it is in a state of mental derangement 

In considering mental derangement it is necessary to anticipate as well 
the fully developed intelligent consciousness which, as subject, is at the 
same time the natural self of the self-feeling. In this phase it is apt to 
engage in the contradiction between its in itself free subjectivity and a 
particularity which would not idealize itself, but would remain fixed in 
the self-feeling. The spirit is free, and is in itself, therefore, not sus- 
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of this malady. In earlier metaphysics mind was regarded as a 
thing; and it is only as a thing, that is as natural and existing, 
liable to insanity, to retain a finite element. Mental derangement, 

a disease of the psyche, equally a disease of body and mind 
ir to issue at its beginning more from one side or from the 


and so also may the cure 


e healthy and self-controlled subject there is always present a con 
of the ordered totality of his individual world, into the system 
it subsumes each particular content of sensation, notion, desire, 
on, ete., as they arise, so as to arrange them according to its under 
it is the dominant genius over these particularities. Here the 
is like that between dreaming and waking; only that in insanity 
ming falls within the waking sphere, and so makes part of the 
f-feeling. Error and the like are consistently admitted also in 
tive interconnection of things. In the conerete, however, it is 
ult to say where it begins to become insanity. <A _ violent 
of passion such as hatred, ete., but which is of rather slight 
ind insufficient cause, may appear as a manifestation of insanity, 
mpared with a presupposed higher degree of self-possession and 
of behavior. But the essential point in mental derangement is 
tradiction of a corporeal and now become persistent and fixed feeling 
the totality of adjustments which constitute the concrete conscious 
(he mind when it is in a state of mere being, and in so far as 
ng 1s not rendered fluid in its consciousness, is diseased The 
which are set free in this state of naturalness (Natirlichkeit) are 
eeking impulses of the heart, vanity, pride and the other passions, 
hopes, love and hatred of the subject. These earthly cravings 
free when the power of self-control, and the sense of generaliza- 
the theoretical or moral principles are relaxed, and do not hold 
ve nature any longer in subjection and restraint; for, this evil is 
present in the heart, and the heart, as immediate, is natural and 
It is the evil genius of man which becomes dominant in insanity, 
en in opposition and in contradiction with the better motives of 
inderstanding which are also present in the man; this is the state 
ingement (Zerriittung) and misfortune of the mind itself 
true psychical treatment is, therefore, also based on the point of 
at insanity is not an abstract loss of reason, neither in the points 
elligence nor of will and its responsibility, but only derangement, 
ntradiction in a still subsisting reason; just as physical disease is 
an abstract and total loss of health (in such case it would be death) 
a contradiction in it. This humane treatment, equally benevolent 
reasonable, presupposes the patient’s rationality, and holding fast to 
issumption it finds a means of approach on this side, in the same 
as in the case of bodily disease, the treatment is based on the vitality 
ch, as such, still contains health.’’ (IHlegel. Philosophie des Geistes, 
198-201 
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Hegel shared in the beliefs and in the prejudices of his time: 
the natural impulses of man were evil and selfish, reason aloy 
was good. The insane person has lost control of his reason and 
he is dominated in all his thoughts and acts by the evil geniys 
springing from his heart. These views are not much at variang 
with the modern theories of the psychoanalysts who attribut 
great importance to the repression of perverted sex cravings of 
the individual, to the sense of guilt, to moral conflicts, and to 
various hidden complexes which dare not be socialized. Reason 
is free and benevolent. This view is not quite modern. Men, like 
Tolstoi or Anatole France, did not think very highly of the human 
reason. Common observation would seem to suggest that some 
men are naturally good in their thoughts and deeds without ever 
being aware of it; while others are full of evil and malice in spite 
of their reason and by the aid of their reason. It is possible, how 
ever, that in the time of Hegel, a hundred years ago, men were not 
so sophisticated as they are to-day. 

In Hegel’s terminology the subject is what modern psyclhiolo 
gists call the personality. It is the result of the inner develop 
ment of the totality of sentiments when it strives to discern ‘in 
itself its own determinations, and to rise to higher plane of judg 
ment of its identity with itself, and of its own world whic 
produced. The process of development consists in the idealiza- 
tion or sublimation of the raw material contained in the imme 
diate feeling. This sublimation is not always possible and remains 
incomplete; it aborts in its development before reaching a higher 
phase. It is the moment of corporeity, in which the spiritual is 
still undifferentiated, that constitutes the domain where insanit; 
is generated. It is the domain of self-feeling. Mental derange 
ment is manifest at the moment when there is a contradiction in 
the consciousness of the subject between the systematized totality 
and a particular mode which cannot be rendered fluid and brought 
to ideality, but it remains fixed and cannot be ordered to the right 


1 


Ixy 


place of the system. Mental illness resides, therefore, primari|: 
in the body, and it must manifest itself only in the form of a contra 
diction which takes place in the consciousness of the subject. 
Hegel’s theory of insanity is complete; it is more complete than 
the modern theory of Professor McDougall who tends to express 
psychic conflicts in terms of purely mental processes. This old 
system of Hegel contains the entire theory of the integrated per- 
sonality as presented by Professor McDougall; they are similar 
not only in general outline but also in many details of construction. 
It would seem, in fact, that, once a unitary personality is admitted, 
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tire logical chain must follow through the same cycle of 
oning. But the two systems present also important differences 
neiple. Professor McDougall, dissatisfied with the arbitrary 
rement of the various elements constituting his theory of 
egrated personality, sought to place it on the solid basis 
ibniz’s Monadology; but while introducing the monads in his 
he was obliged to incorporate in it metaphysical entities 
miraculous agent’ without which these entities have no 
ng. On the other hand, Hegel, more than a hundred years 
ejected Leibniz’s metaphysies for the very reason which 
sor McDougall so bluntly overlooked. Hegel excluded from 
ilosophy all that is miraculous and supernatural; in this 
he went much further than Kant himself. The system of 
contains, in fact, all the ideas that modern psychiatry has 
ed; he has presented his views in the form of a fully devel- 
science which constitutes a small department in his philo- 


cal encyclopedia. 
ertain deficiencies are inherent to the philosophic system of 
At the moment of transition from one part of the system 
nother, characteristic difficulties present themselves which 
been noted by all the historians and critics of Hegel. They 
at the moment when the philosopher leaves the high regions 


stract reasoning and descends to the domain of facts as they 
‘bserved in real life. Harald Hoeffding pointed out the weak 
of the system in the following remarks: 


second part of the system is the Philosophy of Nature, which 
ts the thought-content of existence not as a logical abstraction, but 
form of ‘externality’ in space and time. The transition from the 
to the Philophy of Nature must proceed with dialectical necessity. 
one of the most difficult points of the Hegelian method. The 
tion may indeed be said to take place naturally, for the abstraction 
ch the Logie builds is annulled and the thinker goes back to the 
rience from which he abstracted the concepts with which he operated 
e Logic. The Philosophy of Nature has rightly been called the 
e honteuse’ of the Hegelian system . . . The third part of 
stem is the Philosophy of Mind. The transition is effected by the 
ling of the form of externality under which the Idea appears in 
re. Inwardness, independence of Time and Space takes the place of 
rial divisibility and extension of nature . . . Hegel’s Philosophy 
eally philosophy of spirit from beginning to end: it is an attempt to 
ke the scienee of mind absolute science, just as materialism is an attempt 
make the science of matter absolute science.’’ (Harald Hoeffding. 
) citato, p. 184) 
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Hoeffding simplifies matters in his criticism of Hegel’s Philogo.- 
phy. He does not question the soundness of the principle of matte) 
or spirit as such; these he accepts as self-evident: but he is 
unwilling to give any credence to the conception of the identity 
of spirit and matter, and to the immanency of development 
accordance with the laws of logic. 
But the difficulties under discussion will come out more clea) 

on considering further, how Hegel himself proceeds in the matte 
of classifying the various forms of mental derangement. 


‘With regards to the different forms of mental derangement, th 
usually distinguished not so much by some inner modality (Bestimmt! 
as even more so by the external signs of the illness. This is not suffi 
from a philosophical point of view. Even insanity must be looke 
as in itself discernible in accordance with the laws of reason and necessit 
But from the particular content of the formal unity of the subjectiv 
the objective found in mental derangement no necessary distinction of 
state of the soul may be derived; for that content is something infinit 
variable (mannigfaltig) and hence accidental. We must, therefor 
the contrary take in view only the general form-differences whic! 
most prominent in mental derangement . . . Insanity must be } 
as a shutting-in of the spirit, as its being self-immersed; its particular 
consists in that it is no more ‘n immediate contact with reality, b 
has itself decisively withdrawn from it. This state of self-immers 
then general to all forms of insanity; on the other hand, when it rema 
in its indefinitiveness and in its emptiness, it constitutes a special fo 
of mental derangement . . . But when that entirely indefinite hy 
in-itself obtains some definite content, attaches itself to a solely subject 
notion which it accepts as something objective, then the second form 
insanity appears. 

The third and last principal form of the disease appears when 
which is contradictory to the madness of the soul is at the same time fo1 
(wenn Dassjenige, was dem Wahne der Seele entgegensteht gleichfalls 
fiir dieselbe ist), when the insane person compares his merely subject 
conceptions with his objective consciousness, discovers the trenchant oppos 
tion between them, and in this way arrives at the unhappy, wret 
feeling of his contradiction with himself. Here we see the soul in its, n 
or less, desperate striving towards a state of concrete identity with 
out of that splitting-in-two which is already present in the second f 
of insanity, but which is there hardly felt or not at all; the striving 
towards a restitution of its steadfast and wholesome self-consciousness, 
of the inner harmony, of the only central point of its reality.’’ Hegel 
Loco citato, p. 214) 


ry 


It will be seen that Hegel remains true to his dialectic method 
also in the classification of mental diseases. He establishes three 
principal forms of insanity. The general basis common to all 
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; is a shutting-in of the personality and a loss of contact with 
uter world. In the beginning there is indefinitiveness and 
ptiness,—an absence of mental content; the second form is a 
her development of the concept, it appears as its opposite: it 
ents a definite content, a subjective particular notion which 
iecepted by the individual as something objective; in the third 
the concept has attained its ultimate development: here, a 
ise of its division with itself is present; there occurs a compari- 
of the subjective and the objective, which is the beginning of 

a tendency to restitution of the inner harmony of the sub 
ianifests itself with an advance to a higher state of self 
onsciousness. In this general classification, which is an expres- 
sion of the triad proper to the method, the lack or presence of 
nt in the consciousness is unqualified, it is general, it may 
inything. The difficulty commences when a definite content 

en to any of the forms of insanity. Hegel admits that the 
ticular content found in mental derangement is infinitely vari- 

e and, hence, accidental; it is infinite in number and in variety. 
nted that the classification he proposes is in perfect keeping 
the ‘‘laws of reason’’, wherein lies the certainty that it is 


in accordance with the ‘‘laws of necessity’’? Is there an 


‘inner modality’? common to the infinitely variable and acci- 


ntal? Is the general principle furnished by reason equal to 

infinitely variable found in nature? It is impossible to prove 
the equality, hence, an inequality persists. Considering that 
mental derangement is only a phase, a moment of transition in the 
lialectic movement of the spirit, a restitution from the disease 
s necessary. But Hegel himself admits the possibility of a cure 
mly in the second and in the third forms of insanity; therefore, 
the restitution may be only limited and incomplete. How can 
a higher state of self-consciousness be attained? The progress of 
the spirit to a higher state of perfection is obviously impossible 
unless a leap through a vacuum is permitted. 

Hegel goes much into detail in his description of the clinical 
symptoms of the various forms of insanity. The three principal 
forms are subdivided, according to symptoms, in numerous smaller 
groups. He makes largely use of the works of Pinel, and he fre- 
quently quotes cases for illustration from the experience of the 
French alienist. The clinical description of insanity by Hegel 
may have only an historical interest, but it is noteworthy that he 
distinguished between organic and inorganic cases, between con- 
genital and acquired, and also between the curable and the incur- 
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able conditions. He characterizes paranoia (Tollheit) in th 
lowing manner: 


‘The insane himself has a very vivid sense of the contradiction bet; 
his only subjective notions and objective reality, yet, he is incapable { 
free himself from these notions; moreover, he persists in his will 1 
them into reality, or to destroy reality. To these belong revolut 
exalted religious reformers, ete. (Hegel. Loco citato, p. 220) 


He concludes his description of the various clinical groups 
these remarks: 


**But in how far is insanity dependent on a diseased nervous syst 
that is a point which escapes the understanding of the physician 
anatomist who are only capable of external observation.’’ (Hegel. Loe 
citato, p. 222) 

Hegel held perfectly modern views concerning the treatment 
of insane patients. In this respect his views are interesting even 
in the present day, nearly a hundred years after his death. 


‘*The final point to be considered with regard to insanity or m 
derangement concerns the method of treatment of these diseases. 
treatment is partly physical, partly psychic. At times physical treatmen 
alone is sufficient; but still in most cases it will be necessary to mak 
of the help of psychic treatment, which even alone at times is suffi 
for the purpose. For the physical means of treatment, it is impossib| 
indicate something of general application. The medicaments used in these 
eases are all empirical and uncertain. That much is, however, well . 
lished that the methods formerly employed at Bedlam are the 
of all : 

The main thing is always the psychic treatment; while it is help! 
when applied in eases of idiocy, it may often prove to be successfu 
Dementia and in Paranoia, because in these states of the soul a vitality 
of the consciousness is preserved, and alongside of derangement vw 
is related to a particular notion, there subsists a reasoning consciousn 
of his remaining notions, which a clever psychiatrist is capable to dev: 
into a power over that particularity. The conception of using these 
sistent remnanfs of reason in the demented and in the paranoiacs as a 
basis of treatment of the insane in accordance with their basic idea, 1s 
the special merit of Pinel, whose writings on the matter under discussion, 
must be declared as the best that exists in this line of work.’’ (Hegel 


Loco citato, p. 222) 


The psychic treatment is the preferred treatment; it is in tact 
the scientific method, for it is rational, and it is based on the fact 
that there are residuals of reason in nearly all cases of insanity. 
Hegel does not deny the usefulness of the physical means of treat- 
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the insane, but these are only empirical and uncertain. 
is no evident inner connection between the effects of the 
stration of a drug and the nature of insanity. Physical 
can have no direct influence on the consciousness: they 
rnal to it. For the same reason, it is impossible to demon- 
hat insanity depends on a diseased nervous system. The 
ist or the pathologist are unable to find any direct evi- 
of cause and effect,-as they are only capable of external 
vation. 
is Hegel’s contention that there can be no true science, no 
matization of all known facts, unless their acquisition and 
classification have been accomplished in conformity with 
precepts of the logical method of dialectics. True science, 
fore, is conceived as integrated knowledge; and the integra- 
must be a dialectical process. Considering that such true 
e has never existed in fact, this fundamental principle of 
may be taken in doubt. It is also possible to prove that 
false principle; for, it is evident, that those factors which 
prevented any system of knowledge from becoming a true 
ce, have never ceased to exist and to exercise their influence. 
e contrary, it may be said, that this arresting influence is 


] 


y progressing and increasing in volume. The fallacy of 


so-called, iron law of dialectical development can be proven 

ariety of ways. But if the possibility and the necessity of 
science in the sense of Hegel’s are accepted, it is then 
tory that the constitution of its parts should be adjusted 
entire structure of the system in accordance with the funda- 

| principles of Hegel’s Philosophy. The ideas of Hegel may 

ercome and rejected, or they may be accepted; but they 
be ignored. 





AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY IN POLITICAL PREJUDI( 


By WAYLAND F. VAUGHAN 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


T is a political truism that blind prejudice, not reason, det 

| mines the way people vote. If we turn back to the preside 

election of 1928 and appraise with a cold retrospective 
the candidates and the issues of that campaign as they appea 
to the voting public, we are overwhelmed with the conviction 
man’s political behavior, like the rest of his behavior, is essentially 
irrational. The material for this study was secured from 
letters written by people who were attempting to state why 
were going to vote either for Herbert Hoover or Alfred E. Smit! 
These letters appeared in the Boston Herald Traveler durin: 
the month of October, 1928. The reasons determining the polit Ci 
preferences are given as they were stated, though it is oby 
that the writer, in many cases, was not giving the true reaso 
for his choice but merely rationalizing in defense of his prejudices 
It will be worth our while, from the point of view of politica 
psychology, to study these rationalizations in some detail. 

The most important issue in the campaign, according to 
writers of these letters, was the liquor question. Why did fifty 
pt ople decide to vote against Smith because he favored a modifica 
tion of the eighteenth amendment? Why did fifteen choose Hoov 
because he called prohibition ‘‘a noble experiment’’? On 
other hand, why did sixty eight people decide to vote for Smit 
because he considered prohibition anything but ‘‘a noble expe. 
ment’’? Had these people made their decisions after a caref 
study of the effects of prohibition? Were they motivated 
reason or by prejudice? A glance at a few typical ‘‘wet’’ letters 
will be sufficient answer: 


‘There are more drunkards now than there were before prohibit 
with all the saloons, with one more addition, that before prohibition } 
would see only a few people drunk on Saturday pay day, but now the 


are men, young men and young women, drunk every day. So I sa} 


if you want these things to continue, vote for Hoover.’’ 


* This paper was originally written as a thesis for my course in Social Psycho! 
It has been revised for publication. Credit for the research should be given Norn 
R. Hunt. 
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‘rohibition is the biggest farce this country has ever known. Living 

borhood where the deadly effeets of moonshine are in evidence 

ir of the day and night, I say, ‘Down with Prohibition!’ It is 

neffective and expensive amendment this country has ever seen.’’ 
before in history has so much rum been sold.’’ 

’s views on prohibition are sane. It doesn’t take perfect eye-sight 

prohibition is the greatest damnation ever enacted. A few weeks 


a fifteen vear old boy disgustingly intoxicated. I failed to see 
prohibition. I think this is ample reason to show why I am 


te for Smith.’’ 

e going to permit the Anti-Saloon League to longer treat us 
dren, to foree us full grown men to drink their sugar and water, 

the United States the laughing stock of nations? Prohibition 

this country, caused unemployment, caused our business depres- 
sused erime; it is the cancer of civilization, man’s worst enemy; it 
joy, the assassin of freedom and liberty; in short, the worst law 


ed down the throats of a once free people by paid reformers.’’ 


hese carefully reasoned conclusions? Are they the result 
reful investigation of actual conditions the country over? 
ly they are not. They represent the limited experiences 
writers. They clearly show deep-seated, emotionalizd 
des. All of them are the result of particularistic thinking: 
mon is drunk, there must be hundreds as drunk. If the law 
ly enforeed in one particular locality, it must be poorly 
ced in all parts of the country. If the observer failed to 
[teen year old boy intoxicated before prohibition, why, 
ly, there was no drinking among young people before the 
of this obnoxious law. The law was not intended to reduce 
sery caused by widespread alcoholism but was rather the 
of paid reformers who were intent on depriving decent 
us of legitimate pleasure. 

mn the ‘‘dry”’ side of this question we have exactly the same 

of thinking: 

Prohibition has done more for this country than anything else in his 
Whiskey has caused more heart breaks and sorrow than any other 
in the world. Do we want this country to be degraded by this 
enemy ?’”’ 

[he good that has come through this measure has been incaleulably 
There are children to-day who have never seen a drunken man. In 

prohibition days drunken men were everywhere and saloons, with 

degrading influence, on every corner. The new generation is being 

! all this. . . All the higher types of men and women are backing 

rotecting this noble measure.’’ 

‘he wives and children of the wage-earner are well-fed and clothed 


\ 
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and enjoy the comforts of a home life, and yet the ery goes w 
the ‘wets’ that prohibition is a failure. Is there any righteous: 
debauchery, vice, crime, and corruption running rampant wher: 
flows freely, and should we not assist the government in stamp 
this greatest of all evils?”’ 

‘‘If Smith is elected it will be impossible for good people to 
from their houses, there will be so many drunken drivers on the 
Hundreds will be killed where ten are killed now. Crime all 
eountry will be double what it is now. Mothers will learn to their 
what it means to have drunken sons and daughters.’’ 

**What person having lived fifty vears can not see a trail of litt! 
hearses, broken hearts, broken lives, broken minds; murder, suici 
kinds of unhappiness; broken homes, broken hospitals, asylums, p 
all directly traceable to the curse of drink. So I will vote for H 
because I would not dare vote to release the hellish tribes of the devil, 
dire destruction that would follow on the wake of that release, an) 
than I would vote to release all the prisoners in the prisons, all t! 
fiends and insane from the asylums, and dismiss our police force.’’ 

‘*Most of the present drinking is done by mental morons. It is 
that none of the higher mental or physical types have any patienc: 
booze.’”’ 

‘*ITf only the wrath of Jove would come down from heaven and 
the drinkers dead, this would be a better country for decent pe 


live in.’’ 


About no question today have we a better illustration of er 
thinking. These people are not stating scientific conelusions, t 
are proclaiming their moral beliefs. They are not intereste 
prohibition as a social policy, they are interested in being 
to drink legally or in keeping other people from drinking. <A 
is not opposed to the Eighteenth Amendment because he 
concluded that it does more harm than good; he is a ‘*‘wet’’. 
beloags to a crowd. It is impossible for him to discuss the li 


question; he can only state the beliefs of his crowd and 
expression to the hatred he feels for the opposition. The oppo 
tio: is a crowd—the ‘‘drys’’. The ‘‘drys’”’ are not seeking to 


; 


keep people from doing what they dare not do themselves; 
are fighting for ‘‘a great moral principle’’. The ‘‘wets’’ 
not seeking a chance to drink legally; they are fighting for 
ancient cause of Freedom; they are battling for the Rights 

Man. ‘‘The people are getting sick of the damnable imposition’’ 
or, ‘‘the people are standing firmly behind this great civic reform”’ 
Each crowd is sure that it represents the People; each is fighting 
for the cause of Righteousness. The ‘‘drys’’ are fighting tl 
**hoozers’’, the ‘‘morons’’, the ‘‘nullificationists’’, those ‘ 


‘sinister 
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that are working under the cover of darkness to destroy 
ome’’, At the same time the ‘‘wets’’ are fighting the 
the **fanaties’’, men who find no joy in life and there 
o rob others, especially the ‘*working man’’, of their 
ite pleasures. 
to prohibition in importance is religion. In all, 133 rea 
alt with prohibition, 109 with religion, and 495 centered 
e personal charaeteristics and training of the candidates. 
those reasons that dealt with the personal characteristics 
candidates are, as will appear later, supplementary to the 
indamental question of religion, we are justified, by these 
in ranking religion next to prohibition in importance. 
eonle voted by reason and not by prejudice, it is safe to 
religion would not play such a prominent part. That 
lay a tremendously important role will be seen by the 
typical quotations: 


here’s a saloon on every corner and boys from fourteen up laying 
ty streets all night, a woman won't be safe on the streets, and the 
id upkeep of our homes will face disaster. And I for one can’t 
iny real Yankee can bow down to a Catholic leader.”’ 
‘eligious issue does not sway me, but I do feel that voters have 
ght to consider how a man’s religion might affect his personal 
and outlook. Until the Roman Catholic Church changes its 
toward the public school, marriage laws, political representatives 
Vatican, and its hostility to all other creeds, it must expect its 
nts to be looked upon with distrust by the great body of liberal 
citizens. They know from history that every Catholic country 
vackward and poor. De we want this country to fall so low?’’ 
| is with Hoover!’’ 
y Country ’Tis of Thee, Sweet Land of Liberty (for whites and 
ners Even so! We want no Vatican at Washington. Better 
an never.’’ 
do not like to bring religion into politics, but the time has come 
very one should help to keep this country a free and prosperous one. 
Catholic get into the White House and see how long he will keep 
n out of his business and see how long it will be before we face the 
conditions the Protestants did in Mexico.’’ 

{ am a Catholic and I hope for Smith’s election as the surest means 
roving that by our constitution a Catholic can be President and give 
0 per cent administration, and also as a rebuke to those ignoble souls, 

bootleggers, now abroad in the land, drop-kicking their un-Christian 
n-American wares of bigotry, intolerance and hatred, contrary to the 
and letter of the Constitution.’’ 


‘Suppose Christ, surrounded as he was by bigotry, ignorance, and 


‘s of all kinds, put off salvation until a more propitious time? The 
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Catholie Church has weathered more storms and greater tests than this 
still exists and will do so in spite of all bigotry. Vote for Smith and s| 
vou are a man with a faith in his own Church.’’ 


sé 


ni 
and 


I am going to vote for Hoover because he is a man who has som, 
principle. What countries give us Jews a chance? The ones run }y 
Protestant bigots. How are we treated in Spain and Mexico and som 
other countries? Killed and stoned and spit upon when they have 
holy day.’’ 


Most people, however, are unwilling to admit that religion 
enters into their consideration of a candidate. They are, ther 
fore, forced to find other reasons which will serve as an excuse 
both to themselves and to others for having decided to vote one 
way or the other. Protestants were not opposed to Smith because 
he happened to be a Catholic, but because he wasn’t ‘‘cultured”’, 
because he lacked ‘‘dignity’’ and ‘‘respectability’’. That this 


ee 


was but a very thin cloak over their religious prejudices may be 
seen by the following quotations: 


‘*Smith’s speech in Boston was the simplest and the most disgusting of 
anything I ever listened to. His language is more befitting to that of a 
parochial school education than that of a grammar school where English 
is taught. As for Hoover, he conducts himself like a gentleman in 
refined language and leaving out slanderous remarks and slang.’ 

‘*There is no need to debate the difference of the two campaigns in this 
election. A wolf is not made a sheep by throwing a sheepskin over hin 
Let us keep the sheepskin off and take things as we know they are. For 
instance, Mr. Hoover represents the cultured kind of people that have ruled 
this country the greater part of the time for sixty-eight years. The 
advancement of no country is comparable to that of the United States 
during this period. Al Smith represents something entirely different. A 
power seeking organization of foreign domination. He represents the worst 
element in America to-day.’’ 

‘*Governor Smith is not qualified to be President. I have been a very 
careful listener over the radio to the speeches of both parties. Governor 
Smith is not a gentleman—his coarse voice, the language he uses, his lack 
of dignity, his manner of ridiculing and discrediting and making untruthful 
statements about our President, Calvin Coolidge, whom millions of Amer- 
icans, as well as we of old New England stock, delight to honor, respect, 
and admire. Smith’s talks are simply disgusting. Mr. Hoover, by training, 
education, and ability as well as by his 100 per cent Americanism 
inherited from his ancestors, is far and away better qualified.’’ 

‘*T sincerely hope that Mr. Hoover will be our next President, and I 
think our country will be in safe hands. Mr. Hoover’s dignity, culture, 
and moral character and high standing make him ably fitted to be our next 
President. Smith is a lowbrow. It doesn’t seem than any true American 
could speak as he does of our President.”’ 
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Every speech Mr. Hoover makes is kind and intelligent. Every one 
th makes is sareastic, unintelligent and promises nothing. He is either 
ting the Masons or patting himself on the back. Surely we need some 

ty in the White House, not balogna’.’ 


Smith’s Tammany affiliations also served as an excellent dis- 


ew, if any of them show any real knowledge of Tammany 
political organization. It was enough for them that they 


an acceptable excuse for their ‘‘decisions’’. 

lhe Catholics who were going to vote for Smith used the 
ime sort of device. Many of them were going to vote for Smith, 

because he was a Catholic, but because by voting for him they 
re doing away with religious bigotry. Others used a less direct 
ethod. They knew that Hoover was not fit to be President 

ause ‘‘he is closely allied with England”’ or because ‘‘He has 

away from this country for so long that he is out of touch 

th American affairs’’. A number were sure that no man was 

to be President ‘*‘who had not even bothered to vote until 

vas forty-seven’’. Twenty-four were bitterly opposed to him 

iase he had remained silent while ‘‘men of his own party 

nly robbed the government’’. Others knew that he was nothing 

than a puppet, ‘‘a straw man held up by the Republican 

irty as a sereen behind which they can take away the property 
at rightfully belongs to the People’’. 

Obviously, these people are not giving their real reasons; they 
ire rationalizing, offering excuses for having been influenced by 
motives unacceptable to themselves. Unwilling to admit, even 
to themselves, that their vote is being determined by religious 
considerations, they cast about for socially acceptable reasons. 
When such reasons are needed, they are found, even though they 
be the most obvious of disguises. They need not have behind 


= Wey them the weight of proof, for they were not seeking to prove 
“a . anything. They need not be actually of the slightest importance 
athful n themselves, for they are not seeking conviction. All that is 
pe necessary is that they serve as excuses, as disguises behind which 
spect, they can move, content that they, at least, are not bigots. 
ining, So, in all the 762 letters, I failed to find one that gave the 
anism least evidence of a mind free from prejudice. In vain I searched 
-T for signs of an open mind. Apparently no one doubted anything. 
No one even hinted at the possibility that he might be mistaken. 


livery one knew the truth and did not hesitate to make it known. 
Mach one was sure that his man was the best candidate ever offered 
by a political party for the Presidency of the United States. The 
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opposing candidate was a symbol of all that was sinister, eyij 
or destructive. The opposing party was a crowd of unthi: 
bigots. No current problem was too difficult to solve. Prohibitio 
was either doing the country more good than any previous 
or else it was destroying all that was good in American life. Pros 
perity was the glorious achievement of a superb administrat 
or else it was a myth fostered by a party so corrupt as to stoo 
to the lowest tricks to gain its ends. Everything had been sett 
nothing remained open to question. These prospective vote; 
made up their minds without due respect for facts. They d 
not seek the truth. They were seduced by prejudice to bet: 
reason. 





PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENT TO QUANTIFY AN 
INCENTIVE AND ITS EFFECTS 
By CLARENCE J. LEUBA 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


ryxiiOUGH experimenters have claimed to measure the effects 
| upon the performance of a task of the presence of a single 
solated incentive such as praise or rivalry, they have in 
usually measured the effects of total incentive situations 
ich the incentive they singled out was but a part. For 
, if an experimenter gave some of his subjects expressions 
ise, there was no reason to suppose that praise was the only 
ve present in their work situation. On the contrary, it 
obable that, in so far as the subjects knew one another’s 
, at least auto and individual rivalry and social recognition 
lso present and to an undetermined extent. [!xperimenters 
arely fathomed the stimulating power of an incentive. For 
ce, while measuring the effects of an incentive situation 
ich words of praise were a part, they have not shown how 
of an output their subjects would have made, if necessary, 
praise. The experimental settings were not usually of a 
to call out the performance the subjects would have made, 
ich a performance been the condition for achieving the incen- 
In a review, in the Psychological Bulletin for August, 1928, 
work performed during the past two years on the influence 
ecial motivation upon the acquisition of skill, MeGeoch 
that the ‘‘aecelerating influence exercised upon improvement 
introduction of special motivating conditions of diverse 
seems established by these and earlier investigations. For 
most part, however, no attempt has been made to quantify 
onditions applied, nor to study in the form of a continuous 
tion the effects of a systematic application of varying and 
vn amounts.’”’ 
(he use of control groups in most of the recent experiments on 
effeets of ineentives has tended mainly to give the results a 


leading appearance of scientific reliability. Theoretically, the 
difference between the control and the experimental groups 
ibjects should have been the presence of a particular incentive 
the work situation of the latter which was not present in that 


On 
wé 
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of the former. Actually we do not know what incentives may 
have been present in the control groups; in some experiments care 
was not even taken that there should not be any communication 
between the two groups outside of experimental hours; in some 
experiments the members of the control group knew one another’s 
outputs, and in others they did not. Our experiment does not 
illustrate a technique for the use of control groups in the stud 
of incentives. We merely draw attention to the spurious confidenc 
engendered by the faulty use of such control groups and, und 
Discussion of Results, we propose a possible method of 

a control group to improve the scientifie reliability of our experi 
ment. This experiment’ is a preliminary attempt to measure, in 
terms of work performed, how much subjects would exert them 
selves to attain a comparatively simple and objective incenti 
situation measurable in quantitative terms. 

As subjects we used the 35 members of class 5-A at the Wash 
ington Irving School in Syracuse, New York, The average 
of the children in this class was 11.3 years (M.D.=1.1). Nineteen 
of them were boys and sixteen were girls. As material we used 
two digit multiplication problems, so arranged that every row 
of ten multiplications was approximately of the same difficulty 
as every other row. For seven weeks between the mid-year and 
Faster recesses in 1929, the subjects were given a ten minute trial 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. During the trials the 
children occupied every other seat in a vacant classroom adjoining 
their regular one. On the appointed days half the class came at 
2 p. m. and the other half came when the first half returned to 
their regular room. The only general information given the 
subjects regarding the experiment was that for a while, three 
times a week, they would take part in a ten minute multiplication 
practice period in the adjoining classroom. 

We arbitrarily assumed speed, rather than accuracy, in multi 
plication as the better measure of the extent to which the subjects 
were exerting themselves. Though considering our experiment 
a speed test we had, nevertheless, to make certain that the oper 
ations involved in multiplication were actually performed and 
that the subjects did not simply write down any numbers which 
might oecur to them. 

As the incentive we used five cent chocolate bars. Our plan 





1 The writer is indebted to Dr. Floyd Allport for the general setting of this exper! 
ment, and to Dr. Ernst Thelin for advice in the statistical treatment of the results. 
This article is one of two drawn from a Ph.D. thesis on Differences in the Work Output 
of Children when Performing Simple Tasks under Different Incentive Conditions on 
file in the library of Syracuse University. 
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determine the number of problems the subjects would do 
minutes in order to obtain such a bar, by averaging the 
im number of problems each subject did in any one trial of 


es during which the requirements for the chocolate were 


ing from one trial to the next until no one got the chocolate, 
» maximum number done by each subject in any one trial of 


| series during which the requirements were decreasing 
high standard at Which no one got the chocolate to a low 
en all easily got it. By preceeding and following each 
series of trials, by trials in which the subjects were not 
ted by incentives, we could secure a no incentive level of 
o compare with that obtained when the chocolate was used 
neentive. We assumed that an incentive, in the ordinary 
the term, such as rivalry, self-improvement, praise, blame, 


material reward, could be present in a situation only if the 


( 


was known. There could be no possibility of praise, for 
e, if no one knew what the subjects’ performances had been. 


, we proposed during the no incentive trials to make it practi 


mpossible for a subject to count the number of multiplica 
had done and to make it evident that no one counted or 
ny attention to them. The level of work during such trials 


| not, of course, be that of the regular classroom performance, 
ipits in the classroom not only usually know what they have 


hit also know that their teacher is aware of their perform 
Kivery teacher introduces incentives to some extent into 
assroom; she is bound to give grades and at least some 


‘or reproof. During the no incentive trials the experimenter 


never to allude to these or any other incentives. 
To adapt the subjects to the general setting, the experiment 


l-a. 


er was preceded by two trials of a preliminary nature; these 


followed by 7 sets, or series, of trials carried on in the order, 


under the conditions described below: 





A set of four trials before each of which the instructions given the 


ects were to the effect that they were to continue their practice in mul- 
cation; that when they received their multiplication sheets they were 


put 


them face down on their desks and fold their hands; that when 


rybody had his or her sheets, the instructor would give the signal to 
start work; that the practice periods had to be quiet and orderly; and that 


hen the experimenter announced that the ten minute work period was 


ver, everyone should again turn, his sheets face down on the desk and 


ad 


two 


problems done, but that anyhow, that made little difference, the important 


ld his hands. A few carried out these instructions only fairly well. 
oceasions at the start of the experiment the experimenter announced 


On 


was sorry that he would not have time to look over and correct the 













































Experiment to Quantify an Incentive 
point being that the subjects should get practice in multiplication. 
will call this set of four trials, for brevity’s sake, the No Incentives 

Il-a. A set of five trials, before each of which the experi: 
announced that he had a box of five cent chocolate bars and that 
who did at least the number of problems marked on their sheets, 
receive a bar at the end of the ten minute practice period. For th 
two trials the requirements remained the same, and then became 
on each subsequent trial. The requirements were not determine 
at the start of the experiment, but were so arranged empirically for 
subject from one trial to the next, that approximately an equal 1 
of the slow, medium, and fast multipliers satisfied them on each tri 
experimenter counted the problems done by each subject immediate) 
the conclusion of every ten minute practice period and gave a el 
bar to each child who had met the requirements. Whenever, upon 
ing the sheets later, the experimenter found that a subject’s number 
eorrect multiplications had suddenly increased, or exceeded approx 
30 per cent of the total number of problems he had done, that subj 
told at the beginning of the next trial that he had made altogether t 
errors, and that in the future the experimenter would have to tal 
work home and correct it, before his eligibility for the chocolate 
be determined. Before each trial of this set, after the first, such rer 
were made to at least one or two subjects; about an equal numbe: 
given a preliminary warning to be careful about the accuracy 
work. This set of trials will be called Chocolate Increasing Difficult 

I-b. Same as I-a; three trials. 

II-b. Same as II-a, except that there were three trials, that the r 
ments for the chocolate bars were used in the order of decreasing, 
of increasing, difficulty, and that the easiest requirement was not 
This series of three trials will be ealled Cho olate Decreasing Diffie ult 

I-e. Same as I-a; two trials. 

III. One trial. When the subjects entered the class room for this t1 
they found their names written on the blackboard and divided into t! 
groups, each as homogeneous as possible with regard to previous multi} 
tion performance. The experimenter announced that there would 
competition to determine who was to be the captain of each group; 

a captain would be the one who did the most problems in his group; 
his name would be underlined and a number 1 put in front of it; and 
each of the other subjects would also have a number written in front 
his name corresponding to his rank in the group as determined by) 
number of problems he had done. The subjects were warned to 
making errors. The possibility of receiving praise and recognition 
present in this setting, besides rivalry, but for the sake of brevity, 
incentive in this trial will be called Rivalry. 

[V. One trial. Same setting as on the previous trial except that 
experimenter added that the name of the subject in each group wh 


+} 





1In reality, of course, the experimenter counted the number of problems done by 
each subject on every trial. 
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most over the previous trial (Rivalry) would be underlined as 

; that of the captain, and that both these subjects would receive a 
e bar; that the name of the captain with the highest record for 

1 would be publicly announced; and that this was the last practice 

The setting of this trial will be called Many 











multiplication. 






last two trials (III and IV) were introduced so that the outputs 


St 





subjects made to get the chocolate could be compared not only 
r average performances during the No Incentive Series, but also 









performances when a number of other incentives, besides the 









were definitely presented. 








experimenter was surprised by the magnitude of the 


yvements made by the subjects as the requirements to attain 






eolate bar were gradually increased from one trial to the 
He made the requirements on the first two trials of this i 
[I-a) purposely easy, so that most of the subjects would 






e experience of getting and eating the chocolate, but had he 
d the magnitude of the gains which the subjects were : 
of, and willing to make, to secure the chocolate, he would 
ereased the difficulty of the requirements more quickly 
diecally for the subsequent trials. Although the gains 
d to secure the chocolate on the last trial of this series 
from 41 per cent for the fastest multipliers up to as much 
per cent for the slowest multipliers over their averages 
No Incentive Series (I-a), 38 per cent of the subjects still 
d the chocolate. Theoretically, this series of trials should 
en continued with increasingly difficult requirements until 
secured the chocolate. However, for practical reasons, it 
stopped after five trials; signs of over-nervousness appeared 













many; and others were becoming restless and dissatisfied as 
found that time after time they no longer secured the choco- 
, while others still got it. It must be admitted that some of 
) subects had probably not quite reached the maximum output 
‘+h they would have made, if necessary, to get the chocolate. 
lthough on the first trial of the Chocolate Decreasing Difficulty 
Set, the requirements were at their highest and the standards for 
eight subjects, who had secured the chocolate on every trial of the 
iocolate Increasing Difficulty Set, had been raised, 70 per cent 
the subjects nevertheless satisfied the requirements and got 
e chocolate. The percentage gains, especially on the part of the 


slower multipliers, were much higher than the experimenter had 










anticipated. 
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The number of multiplications done by the subjects on each 
of the 21 trials of the experiment are shown in Table 1. 


The results for trials 7 and 14 are omitted because the settings of thes 
trials were ambiguous. Before trial 7, the first trial in the Chocolat, 
Increasing Difficulty Series, the experimenter did not succeed in making 
the requirements for the chocolate clear to the subjects. Several children 
rushed to the experimenter’s desk after the starting signal and inquired 
how many problems they had to do to get the chocolate. One boy stopped 
working after five minutes and claimed he had done enough to get ¢!] 
chocolate, though such was not the case. 

Trial 14 was omitted because the teacher influenced the work setting 
she told the members of the class, before they came to the experimente: 
that anyone who was disorderly in passing from one class room t 
other or who didn’t attend strictly to work, would be reported, and s| 
assigned one child to write the names of those who were delinquent in th 
respects. As far as we know, except for this case, the teacher made 1 
reference to the experiment in the presence of her pupils. She had bee: 
requested neither to encourage nor discourage them by remarks of any kind 

Practice in multiplication under No Incentive conditions for 
children who had reached the stage of learning of those used in 
this experiment, was followed by no improvement, once the sub 
jects had become adapted to the new setting. The output during 
each of the No Incentive trials during the three series I-a, I-b, and 
[-e was practically the same; the slight variations were only such 
as one might expect through chance. In the case of a new skill, 
such as card sorting, we found (in another experiment) a tendency 
for the output during the No Incentives trials, following the intro 
duction of an incentive, to be higher than that in those preceding 
the incentive trials. It may be that in a comparatively old skill, 
such as multiplication, the subjects had acquired a fairly definite 
No Incentive level of work. Furthermore, a chocolate bar was 
either present or absent, whereas when using an incentive like 
rivalry, as in the card sorting experiment, the competitors 
remained in the setting even after the experimenter no longer 
verbally stimulated rivalry. It is conceivable that an incentive 
attitude, in the case of rivalry, could more readily become condi 
tioned by the work setting alone, than in the case of the chocolate. 

There was a continuous increase in output during the Chocolat: 
Increasing Difficulty Trials (Table 1), but they were all slightly 
lower in output than the three trials of the Chocolate Decreasing 
Difficulty Series; during this series there was a slight drop in 

performance from one trial to the next. The trial with the highest 
output was trial 21 under the Many Incentives Conditions. 
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Expe riment to Quantify an Incentwe 


Table 2 shows the mean number ef problems done }) 
group of 35 subjects in each of the 7 situations of the experim 
The averages for the Chocolate Increasing (I]-a), and the Choe 
late Decreasing (II-b), Difficulty Series are significantly la 
than the average for the No Incentives Series (I-a, b, or e), ei 
preceding or following them. The difference between IT-a an 
is 8.0 + 1.4 multiplications: between I]l-a and I-b it is 7.6 
The difference between II-b and I[-b is 11.6 + 1.4: betwee 
and [ Cc it is 11.0 1.4. The difference between the Rivalry 7 
(1{f) and I-e is 10.7+1.8, and between the Many Incent 
Trial (I1V) and I-e is 15.0 + 1.5. . 

For each subject we caleulated a No Incentives Perforn 
Index equal to the average of his three sets of No Incentives 1 
and a Chocolate Performance Index equal to the average ot 
highest output under the conditions of Chocolate Increasin: 


eulty and of his highest output under the conditions of Choco 


Decreasing Difficulty. This second index indicated the number o 


le 
late 


YD oblems he would do. if necessary, to seeure a choco 
Table 3 gives the No Incentives Performance Index (I), Choco 
Performance Index (I1), Rivalry Seore (III), and Many | 


tives Score (IV) for the group. The difference between II : 
TABLE 3 
I IT IT] 
No Incentives Choeolate 
Performance Performances Rivalry 
Index Index Seore 
23.6 35.9 34.6 
7.8 9.5 8.1 


0.9 hed 1.5 


is 12.3 + 1.4 multiplications; between III and I it is 11.0 
and between IV and I it is 15.3+1.4. These differences ar 


statistically reliable. To secure a chocolate bar (I1) the subject 


exceeded their No Incentives level of work (1) by 52 per ce 
under competitive conditions, but without the possibility of se 
ing the bar, they increased their performance about in the sat 


proportion or 47 per cent; when to the competitive conditions we! 


added the possibility of a chocolate bar and of improvement (1\ 
the gain over the No Incentive level (1) amounted to 65 per c 
We find (Table 4) that there was a tendency for the sl 


multipliers to gain more proportionately than the fast ones when 


any of the incentives of the experiment were introduced. T 
inverse correlations between the subjects’ ranks with regard 
their No Incentives Indices (1) and their ranks with regard to t 


tT} 


\ 


re) 


per cent gain of their Individual Chocolate Indices (IT) and Rivalrn 
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y and Many Incentives (IV), scores, respectively, over their 
centives Indices (1), were large enough to be fairly signifi- 
In terms of problems gained, however, these correlations 






too small to have any significance. 







TABLE 4 





,TION (rt) BETWEEN RANKS IN (1) AND RANKS, (A) IN PROBLEMS, AND (B) IN 
Cent, GAINED oF (II) Over (I), (IIL) Over (1), anp (IV) Over (1). 










B 


Aecaensiemennen — 





A 















r P.E. r P.E. 
r Yr 

II over I + .03 saa —.6] .07 
II over I + .30 oan — .30 .1l 
[V over I —.15 18 —.7]1 .06 





r) was obtained by using the rank method of correlation and then translating the 
ficient so obtained into the Pearson product moment coefficient by means of a table 
i for that purpose in Thurstone’s Fundamentals of Statistics, p. 228. 











(he improvement for the lowest quartile, z.e., the quarter of 
croup having the lowest No Incentives Indices, with the intro- 
tion of any incentives was very large in percentage terms, 
, 92 per cent, 71 per cent, and 139 per cent for incentives II, 
[1], and LV respectively, and for the highest quartile comparatively 
small, or 32 per cent, 34 per cent, and 36 per cent for these 
ntives. The two middle quartiles were about half way between 
vo extremes and did not differ much from each other with 
ard to percentage improvement. In other words, the inverse 
yrrelation between the ranks in I and the ranks in percentage 
vain with the introduction of incentives was not a linear one. 
Had we used the coefficients of variability ( 52) of the perform- 
es with and without incentives, we would have dealt only with 
the middle range of subjects and overlooked the changes which 
occurred principally at the extremes. 

In terms of problems gained we find a tendency for the second 
quartile to exceed the first and the third to exceed the second. 
(he highest quartile, however, somet.mes gained less than the 
rst even in terms of problems. 

The correlation between the ranks of the subjects according to 
their No Incentives Indices (I) and their ranks when incentives 
were present in the work setting was fairly high. The subjects 
changed their ranks only a little during the course of the experi- 
ment. The correlation of the ranks in I with the ranks in IIL 
was +.83 + .04: with the ranks in III, it was +.82 + .04; and with 
ranks in IV it was +.73+ .06. (See footnote to Table 4 for 
method used in calculating coefficient of correlation.) 
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No pronounced sex differences were found in analyzing the 
results of this experiment. Table 5 gives the No Incentives, ang 
the Chocolate Performance Indices, and the Rivalry, and the 
Many Incentives, Scores for the boys and for the girls. During 
the No Incentives conditions the boys had an average output of 


TABLE 5. 


I II Ill IV 
Mean of Mean of 
Individual No Individual Mean of 
Incentives Chocolate Mean of Many 
Performance Performance Rivalry Incentives 
Indices Indices Scores Scores 
23.0 36.5 35.6 40.5 


Boys, 8.D. eKiee 10.1 12.9 9.6 
9 


1 1.6 2.2 F 
4 35.3 33.4 $7. 
2 8. 11.4 8.6 
4 


Girls, 8. 
1. 2.1] 1.6 


multiplications slightly below that of the girls, but whenever 
incentives were introduced, their average output was slightly 
higher than that of the girls. However, these differences were 
so small, that the fact of their being consistent for II, ITI, and IV 
alone gives them some significance. 

The tendency for the slower multipliers to improve more pro 
portionately than the fast ones when incentives were presented, 
and the tendency for the boys to gain more than the girls, both in 
terms of problems and of per cent under the same conditions, are 
apparent in Table 6. Under the conditions of this experiment the 
boys in the upper, as well as in the lower, half of the class were 
more susceptible to the incentives used than were the girls. 
TARLE 6. MEAN OF THE GAINS MADE BY THE BOYS AND BY THE GIRLS IN THE LOWER 

AND IN UPPER HALVES OF THE CLASS FOR THEIR INDIVIDUAL CHOCOLATE INpicEs(II), 

AND RivaLRy(III), anp Many IncentTIves(IV), Scores Over THEIR INDIVIDUAL 

No INcENTIVES INpIcESs(I). 

Mean Gain 


J. 


II over I III over I IV over I 
—... <... 2 EE 








P= ‘ 1 


In. In. In. 
Problems In. % Problems In. % Problems In 


Lower half, Boys..... 12.5 78 10.1 67 17.7 122 
10.8 73 6.9 42 14. 93 
Upper half, Boys..... 15.1 50 18.0 61 19.§ 
Girls 11.0 39 9.0 30 12. 


c 


Lower and upper refer to relative Individual No Incentives Indices. 


The average per cent of errors for the group of subjects 


increased rather sharply (Table 7) at the beginning of each ol 
the Chocolate Series of trials. The average per cent of errors 
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as curing the No Incentives trials. Twenty-two subjects had ; 
larger average per cent of errors during their Chocolate 
during their No Incentives trials; five had the same per cent 
eight had a smaller per cent of errors. For the Rivalr 
Many Incentives trials the number who increased and the 1 
who decreased in per cent of errors were about equal. Most 
the differences between the trials in Table 7 are not large « 
to be statiseally reliable. However, they are indicative of 
much greater differences which might have occurred had 
experimenter not taken the matter of errors in hand. QO: 
ject, during the Rivalry trial, put down random figures for »: 
‘ally every multiplication, and during the Chocolate Increasi 
Difficulty trials it appeared as though several subjects had dow 
the same thing for a few multiplications here and there. That the 
warnings and penalties may have taken effect was demonstrated 
by the fact that during the Rivalry and Many Incentives trials 
the percentage of incorrect multiplications was no higher th: 
during the No Incentives trials. What the number of errors would 
have been had the experimenter paid no attention to them, we ca 
only conjecture. 

Except for the Rivalry trial, the slower children tended co 
sistently to make proportionately more errors throughout 


experiment than the faster ones. There was no tendency for thos 
who gained the most to make either the most or the least erro 
The boys consistently made more errors than the girls, but 
difference between the sexes was too slight to be of significance. 


STATEMENT AND DISCUSSION OF METHODS AND RESULTS 


With regard to method: 

1. When subjects are working in a group at the same task and | 
the amount of work each has performed, and especially when it is ev! 
that the experimenter likewise is aware of their outputs, some incentives 
are bound to be present whether or not attention has been drawn to them 
by the experimenter. These incentives, such as rivalry or possibilities 0! 
praise, reproof or a material reward, may be excluded from the v 
setting by making it impossible for the subjects to know their output an 
evident that no one else can know it, or that at any rate no one else pa) 
any attention to it. 

2. The full stimulating value of an incentive, such as a chocolate bar 
can be measured in terms of the output which the subjects will make rather 
than go without the incentive. 

3. This output can be determined by a method similar to one used 


n 
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physies; namely, by increasing the requirements to be met before 
ve will be granted (or avoided, as for instance, blame) until no 
ns it, and then decreasing the requirements until every one 
The measure of the stimulating value of the incentive is the 
f the maximum outputs under the conditions of increasing and 
r requirements. 
ith offering a chocolate bar for a definite number of problems was 
hange in the setting from the no incentive to the incentive trials, 
confessed the experimenter may not have succeeded in com 
luding incentives other than the chocolate. Once a subject knew 
problems he would have to do to obtain a chocolate bar and that 
ould be checked over by the experimenter to determine his 
, incentive stimuli such as rivalry, self improvement, or social 
n and distinction may have been introduced. Nor was there any 
in how far a child was stimulated by the chocolate as such, 
chocolate as a mark of distinction. Theoretically, a child might 
ip for chocolate and yet exert himself to get a bar as he would 
d star or any indication of preéminent achievement. To measure 
y the stimulating value of the chocolate, as such, a control 
be introduced in which, as well as in the experimental group, 


distinetion, such as a gold star, would be given whenever 
ments had been met. The two groups would differ then, not 
attempt was made to have an isolated incentive present in one 
none in the other, but in that one more incentive was present 
erimental than in the control group. 
igh most experimenters have studied incentives in connection with 
ng process, it would seem that the most promising material would 
skill in which practice effects are over. Otherwise it is difficult 
ngle practice from incentive effects. Control groups, as they 
n used, have served chiefly to give a misleading appearance of 
reliability. 
regard to results: 
ractice under the no incentive conditions was not followed by any 
» change in output, after the preiiminary trials of the first week. 
With the subjects and under the conditions of this « xperiment, there 
nerease of 52 per cent over the no incentive level of work to secure 
ate bar. A situation, in which a great variety of incentives such 
ry, praise, and social recognition were present in addition to the 
te, resulted in a 65 per cent gain. 
No incentive trials after the introduction of the chocolate as an 
ve showed an output similar to that of the no incentive trials pre- 
r the use of the chocolate. Whether this would have been the case 
cial incentive, such as rivalry, had been used is doubtful. 
The absolute differences between individual performances were 


ised and the relative differences decreased with the introduction of 
f the incentives used in this experiment. 
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5. We found a tendency for the boys to improve more than the girls 


in this experiment when incentives were introduced. This is probably 
a sex difference but rather an illustration of the general princip| 
those gain the most in output with the introduction of incentives for 

the work as such has the least stimulating value. The boys had a slig! 
lower output than the girls under the no incentives conditions. It * 
generally believed that school work as such has more interest for girls than 


for boys. 

6. There was a tendency for the percentage of errors to increase when 
ever the chocolate incentive was introduced, but how high the per ‘entag 
of errors would have been had we allowed the experiment to remain a 
pure speed test, we do not know.’ 





1 For a theoretical discussion of incentives see the author’s article, A Prelin 
Analysis of the Nature and Effects of Incentives, in the Psychological Review, Vi 
No. 5, September, 1930. 





DREAMS DURING PERIODS OF EMOTIONAL STRESS 


By ENGLISH BAGBY 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


' WILL be recalled that Freud has contended that dreams have 
| their primary origin in sexual wishes generated by experiences 
of infancy. In opposition to this view, it has been suggested 
various writers* that a dream may have as its sole source of 
otivation an emotional problem existing in the current life of 
individual. If this latter contention be in accord with the 
| it is quite natural to suppose that dream processes might 
ive their origin in the emotional stresses incidental to the period 
engagement before marriage. 
\ certain amount of physical intimacy, or flirtage, usually 
s between persons who are engaged and, from this intimacy, 
e is likely to arise recurrent conditions of sexual excitement. 
ompletely uninhibited persons such tensions are regularly 
educed by complete sex conduct and no mood of worry, or mild 
rsistent fear, ensues. Such persons may be described as emo- 
ally emancipated. On the other hand, other individuals who 
re in flirtage with their fiancées have a background of training 
ch has served to attach conditioned fears to sex situations. 
der circumstances of the sort, either of two things may happen. 
the arousal of sexual excitement, a fear may arise to inhibit 
completion of intercourse so that the person affected continues 
i state of conflict with suppressed sex excitement. The alterna- 
e is that the sex drive may prevail over the inhibiting forces 
as a result, the individual develops fears of pregnancy or 
onscience’’. In either case, there is a drive of emotion which 
y operate as a source of motivation for dreams, if the con 
ntions of Rivers and Maeder are correct. 
In this paper some of the dreams of an engaged couple are 
sented. Both of the individuals involved have a background 
psychological training which has permitted them to face frankly 
sex problem which has arisen in their lives. A degree of 
timacy has developed and there have been recurrent periods 
i unrelieved sexual excitement. In the case of each there are 
horoughly effective inhibitions about intercourse before marriage 


d intereourse has not occurred. Consequently, intense conflicts 


* E.g., Rivers and Maeder. 
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290 Dreams During Periods of Emotional Stress 

are functioning. Their dreams, as interpreted by the conventio 
method of free association, seem to relate to emotional problen 
quite typical of a normal engagement period. 

First Dream of the Man: 

I was standing with my fiancée beside a great muddy torrent, exami: 
a very slender and shaky bridge. It seemed to be necessary for us to r 
the distant shore, but we felt that the crossing would be very dange1 
We were very uneasy. While we were waiting there, our friends J 
and Edna came to the bridge, and, exercising the greatest care, er 
safely over the bridge. We became confident that we, too, could 1 
the other shore without mishap. 

The friends were identified by the dreamer as a couple \ 
had recently been married after an engagement believed to ha 
been marked by sexual stresses. It was also found that 
dreamer had lately completed a reading of the Ibanez novel, ‘*’! 
Torrent’’. In this story the title has a double connotation, ret 
ring to a great storm, in which all of the characters were involv 
and to the particular sex difficulties of the hero and heroine. 

[t is natural to conclude that the dream is a form of thinki 
process motivated by a fear that the practice of flirtage may | 
to serious consequences. Some reassurance is found in the 
cessful solution of the same problem by another couple. 


Second Dream of the Man: 

I was standing in a great orchard of ripe peaches. Some friend 
gested that I take a piece of fruit which he pointed out, and I not 
other fine peaches near me. However, I said that I was only interes 
in a certain big peach at a distance from where I was standing. T 
I remarked that it would not be ripe until the sixteenth of June. 


Free association to ‘‘peach’’ led directly to thoughts abo 
Kipling’s novel, Kim. In this story, a woman gives a walnut to 
her lover, intimating a desire for sexual relationship. It was 
recalled that, among primitive peoples, gifts of special sorts of! 
fruits, such as peaches, have the same significance. This is int 
esting in light of the fact that June 16th had just been set as the 
date of the dreamer’s wedding. Thus, he seems to express, in lis 
dream-thoughts, the idea that he will avoid sex affairs until t 
time of his marriage. 


( 


THIRD DREAM OF THE MAN 


In presenting the next dream it is necessary to explain that 
the young man had completed a liberal arts course at the Unive! 
sity of Pennsylvania and was at the time in residence at the Johns 
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ins University Graduate School. His expenses were tem- 


ily being paid by his father and he had no private source of 






as walking up a street parallel to the one which my father followed 
e to his home. Suddenly, I found myself looking over a prison 
nd I saw within two groups of university buildings which I recognized 

a Pennsylvania and The Johns Hopkins. I passed on up the 
and went into a baekyard. In the corner of the yard was a coop 


tiith 









+h there were two chickens and a eat. The cat seemed to have 





intentions toward one of the chickens, but, although the other 
earer, it was ignored. The chicken which was the object of the 
y had white feathers and the feathers of the other were brown. 
into the coop and chased the cat out and came out myself. As I 
ving the yard, the cat scratched me in the heel. 







When one attempts to get at the ‘‘meaning’’ of such a dream 
is, it is necessary to ask the dreamer to tell all of the thoughts 
h oceur to him in connection with the more prominent items 

e story, and inferences are drawn from these associations. 
In examining this dream of the chickens, we are first impressed 
he matter of the ‘‘streets’’. It is possible that the dreamer is 
nking of establishing a home of his own, since he represents 
slf as going in a way parallel to that which his father would 
v in going to his home. Since the interpreter is not aware 
e dreamer’s matrimonial arrangements, he asks, ‘‘Are you 
ning to get married?’’ The dreamer replied in the affirmative. 
marriage be the general subject of the dream, it is clear in what 
e the universities are a prison. The young man has no source 

come which would justify his getting married. 

We then pass to the matter of the ‘‘brown chicken’’ and it 
clops that the young man had been walking with his fiancée, 
| they had met an intimate girl friend of his who was dressed 
entirely in brown. His companion had said, ‘‘She is a symphony 
brown’’. To this he replied, ‘‘She is just a brown chicken’’. 
When asked to explain his relations to the girl in brown, the 
reamer reported that she was simply a very intimate friend and 
he was hoping that his brother would marry her. In the same 
vy, the white chicken was identified as the fiancée, Miss White. 
inally, it appeared that the cat of the dream was a young lady 
to whom the dreamer had been engaged during his undergraduate 
days. Her name was Catherine, and he had known her as ‘‘Cat”’. 
When this point in the interpretation was reached, the dreamer 
made a complete revelation of a serious emotional problem which 
had arisen in his life. He said that he wanted to marry and that 
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Dreams During Periods of Emotional Stress 


he felt that he was under an obligation to marry Miss White, but he 
was not at all sure that he had entirely recovered from his previous 
affair with Catherine. This dilemma was a source of emotiona] 
tension, and he had tentatively decided to carry out his obligation 
to Miss White. It will be noted that this is the action taken jp 
figurative form in the dream. 

To complete the interpretation—we see that the cat was likely 
to injure any woman who stood in the relation of a prospective 
wife, but not one who was merely a friend, as the ‘‘brown 
chicken’’. This explains why the cat was hostile only toward the 
white chicken. The dreamer was going to marry Miss White, but 
he knew that the action would involve him in emotional distress 
Thus, in the dream, he was ‘‘scratched on the heel’’. 


THE WOMAN’S DREAM 


It is only natural that the fiancée of the man whose dreams 
have just been presented should, herself, have rather serious 
emotional tensions arising out of the practice of flirtage. It is 
rather important that her interest in her lover involved a frank 
desire for a child. This wish, together with profound fear, seems 
fundamental in the motivation of the following dream. 


I went to talk with Margaret and wept while we were conversing in 
her parlor. A minister and a policeman came in. With their protection 
I went up the street, wheeling a baby carriage. 


The friend Margaret was a moralist who was bitter in her 
denunciation of extra-marital relationships. The dreamer agreed 
with her in this attitude and was very uneasy about the dangers 
involved in flirtage. However, she seems to feel that religious 
rites and the law—her marriage—will shortly come to her rescue. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is contended that dreams may have their primary motivation 
in current emotional stresses. Since the period of engagement 
before marriage gives rise to emotional problems of various sorts, 
a study of dreams produced at this time affords a convenient test 
of the theory. Several typical dreams are investigated from this 
point of view and the theory seems to be confirmed. 


N. B.—Part of the discussion of the ‘‘ Chicken’’ dream is quoted 
from the author’s ‘‘The Psychology of Personality’’. Permission 
to use this material was courteously granted by Henry Holt 
and Co. 
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SUSCEPTIBLE TO HYPNOSIS 


By M. M. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 1 
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following characteristics: 


‘thd 
restible 
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the first group [those that can be hypnotized]. 


do either before or after the reverie period. 
icceeded in hypnotizing a person whose threshold rose 


Zing 


fi} PHYSICAL AND MENTAL TRAITS OF INDIVIDUALS 


ryxilk PURPOSE of the experiment to be reported here was 
to throw some light on the traits of those individuals who 
be more readily hypnotized. ‘* Hypnotizability’’, Young 


Of these characteristics the one most readily measured is the 

v of the subject to respond to a weaker sensory stimulus 

( ng reverie, though some difficulty might be experienced in 
measuring reverie. Morgan describes the test (3, p. 91) in these 










518) states, ‘tin spite of various opinions is as much an 
ma as ever’’. MeDougall (4, p. 445) says that in his experience 
extrovert is more readily hypnotized. Morgan and Travis 

91)report that those individuals that can be hypnotized have 


1) Can readily lose themselves in reverie or daydreaming. (2) Re- 
luring a period of reverie, to a weaker sensory stimulus than when 
strict attention to the stimulus. . . . (4) Show dissociative 

abnormalities; that is, the multiple-personality type. (5) Are 










‘The test used to separate individuals . . . is comparatively 
By means of an audiometer the lower intensity threshold is deter- 

ned. The person is then placed in a room totally dark except for the 
imination of a erystal ball, into which he is told to gaze and attempt 
lose himself in reverie. He has a telephone receiver attached to his 
and is told to press a key should he hear a tone but to make no 

rt to hear it. While in the state of reverie, his threshold is again 
easured. All the lights are then turned on and he is told to pay strict 
ttention te the tones in the receiver while his threshold is taken for the 
rd time. There are two distinct types of reaction to this situation. 
One group of individuals respond to a tone that is weaker than any 
they can hear either before or after the reverie. These persons constitute 
The second group 


require a louder tone in order to respond during attempted reverie than 


We have never 
during erystal 





1 This experiment was performed at the University of Oklahoma. 
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Traits of Indwiduals Susceptible to Hypnosis 


PROCEDURE 


A. Hypnotic. A method of eye fixation and verbal suggestio) 
was used throughout the experiment to hypnotize. As soon a 
subject showed some signs of hypnosis certain suggestions were \\ 
given. If the subject showed no sign of hypnosis after twent 
minutes had elapsed, he was judged a non-hypnotizable su 
so far as our investigation was concerned and was so consid 
in treating our data. 

If the subject showed some signs of hypnosis, we tried to obt 
the following phenomena using the suggestions indicated. 

1. Stiff fingers. ‘‘Your fingers are getting stiff. You 
move them. You will try but they will not move.’’ 

2. Counting. ‘‘You will count to four, but you will leave o 
three because you cannot say three. You will try to say three | 
eannot. Count now.’’ 

3. Alphabet. ‘‘ You will say the alphabet as far asf, but vou | ™ 
will leave out d because you cannot say d. You will try tosayd | " 
but you cannot say d. Now begin.’’ , * 

4, Petting cat. ‘‘You will open your eyes and not wake 
See the gray cat in your lap. Petit. After the cat is removed you | 
will brush the fur from your lap.”’ 

d). Singing. ‘*‘You will close your eyes now and go deeper to 
sleep. In a few minutes you will hear a woman over at the Fine 
Arts Building singing ‘America’. . . . I hear her now, do you 

6. Pencil. ‘‘Open your right hand and turn the palm upward. 
Now when I count three, you will not be able to feel a single thing 
in your hand. One—two—three.’’ (Whereupon a pencil was 
placed in the subject’s hand and he was asked whether anything | 
was in his hand or not.) 

7. Writing name. ‘‘ You will open your eyes now and not wake 
up. You will take this pencil (operator indicated) and write your 
name on this piece of paper (operator indicated). You will leave 


out all the vowels in your name because you cannot write a single | 
vowel.’”’ | 
8. Addition. ‘‘You will now add these columns of figures 


(operator indicated) as rapidly and accurately as you can. Here 
is a pencil.’’? The subject was allowed to add one minute; then 
he was given a second series of columns of figures. The order in | 
which the two series of columns were given was alternated from 
subject to subject. There were six columns of figures in each 
series. Each column consisted of six four place numbers. During 
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ddition of the second series, an assistant * read aloud from a 
history of a neurotic. 

Placing book. ‘*‘When I count three you will be awake. 

vou wake up you will see a book on the table in front of you. 

‘you see me put my hand in my pocket you will place this 

on the chair beside you.’’ 
\ subject could of course have carried out all of the suggestions 
ot have been hypnotized. Our criterion of whether any 
of hypnosis took place was the subject’s report and 
extent to which it took place was judged by his score on the 
tions listed above. Authorities vary so widely on the 
ia of hypnosis it seemed best to combine their opinions in so 
as they were consistent with one another. 

subject’s hypnotic score was obtained in the following 
i01 
|. The time necessary to get some sign of hypnosis was meas 
lhe subjects were ranked in inverse order of the time 
|. A seore of zero was given the subjects who were not 

notized at the end of twenty-five minutes. 

». The time taken to get the subject to act on each suggestion 
except 5, 7, and 8 was measured. The subjects were ranked in 
inverse order of the time required for each suggestion so treated. 

3. Each one of the suggestions was given a weight. The 
weights given the various phenomena were determined by two 
two considerations: general opinion among authorities as to which 
phenomena indieate greater depth of hypnosis and our experience 
is to which phenomena have been more difficult to obtain. Such 
procedure is not free from objection, but it seems superior to 
the usual method of classifying the subject into ‘‘light’’, ‘‘deep’’, 
‘somnambulistic’’, or what not. 

The following weights were used: 


Stiff fingers as edoeeeen 5 SO ee or re 10 
EE ass oes viene eas 7 7. Writing name ........ oe 
| Per eee 7 Se Sere 2 

yy, ss. eee ee 8 9. Post-hypnotic ........... 12 
0 ee ee 8 


Test 3 was omitted from the total score, for it seemed to us to 
be so much like test 2 that to include it would unduly weigh such 
phenomena. For the most part it is obvious when the subject 
was given credit for a given suggestion. No partial credit was 
given. In test 7, credit was not given unless the subject omitted 
every vowel in his name. In test 8, if the subject added as many 





*The writer wishes to thank Mr. G. H. Moore for acting as an assistant in the 
experiment, 
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figures in the second series of columns as in the first. i.e. 
assistant read aloud, he was given credit for the test. 

4. The subject’s rank in time taken to show some signs 
hypnosis, his various ranks in getting him to act on the sueves 











any suggestion, were added and constituted the subject’s to 
hypnotic score. 





ta] 
al 





To make the method of scoring a little more specific, the record 
of Lh is reproduced: 












TABLE I 


REcORD oF LH 












l. Test: ] 2 g* 64 5 6 7 s 9 Total 
2. Rank: 4 6 7 0 — l— - S 19 
3. Credit: 5 7 7 0 8 10 10 12 12 64 


* Omitted in obtaining total score. 





Table I is read as follows: 
listed. 


In row 1, the various tests are 
In row 2, the ranks are listed. Thus we note that Lh took 
longer than any subject, except three, to carry out the suggestion 
that his fingers were stiff. 














In row 3, credits for the various tests 
are listed. Thus Lh carried out the suggestion of stiff fingers and 
received the credit, 5. 














Using this method of scoring, the scores ranged from 0 to 165. 
A zero score was held by the subjects who were not hypnotized 
at the end of twenty-five minutes. 

B. Normal. 











Before the subjects were hypnotized, they were 
given the Neyman-Kohlstedt Extroversion-Introversion Test, and 
Otis’ Higher Examination, Form B. Their weights, heights, ages, 
and grades in psychology were obtained. 

Using the following technique the success of a normal sug 
gestion was measured. A string was attached to the back of the 
subject’s collar. It then ran over a pulley attached to a wall 
and hung in front of a meter stick. On the end of the string was 
a small weight. The experimenter stood about two feet in front 
of the subject. He, then, said to the subject: ‘‘ Imagine yourself 
falling forward...... forward...... forward.’’ The word ‘‘for 
ward’’ was repeated slowly for one minute (or less if the subject 
fell forward so much he lost his balance.) As the subject swayed 
the weight was lifted. The highest reading on the meter stick 
was taken to indicate the extent of the subject’s sway. 

Hypnotic scores were obtained on 22 people, 13 men and 9 
women. In some instances, however, it was impossible to get all 
the normal test scores. All of the subjects were undergraduates 
in the university with an age range from 19 to 25. 
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tions, and the weights given for the successful performance of 
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RESULTS 
We caleulated the coefficients of correlation between the total 
otic score and the varicus other data. Table II shows the 
ents with the probable errors. 





TABLE II 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 








P.E 


r .E. 

1. Height and hypnotic score....... ererrr . 3644 .1313 
Weight and hypnotic score..........++-.. .2818 1316 
Grades and hypnotic score.........eeeeeeeeees .1935 . 1459 

1. Otis and hypnotic score.......... patie eeeee 3339 .1937 
5. Extroversion and hypnotic score........... 6978 .1092 
Swaying and hypnotic score.... . 7467 .0967 





Height and Weight. The experimenter included the data on 
height and weight for two reasons. It is maintained by McDougall 
that hypnosis is due to the operation of the ‘‘instinet of sub 





mission’’ (4, pp. 117-118). In salesmanship, the statement is 
frequently made that domination depends to some extent upon 
size. It is reported that one insurance company employs only 
salesmen six feet or over in height. In establishing hypnosis, the 
subject must submit to the operator; hence, some data on height, 
weight, and hypnosis might be illuminating. Moreover, Adler’s(1) 
theory of organic inferiority and compensation might indicate 
that the short individual be less inclined to submit. 

The evidence here presented, however, does not disprove either 
the statement that domination is aided by physical size or that 
short individuals, by virtue of compensation, would tend not to 
submit. The evidence merely indicates that with volunteer sub- 
jects hypnotized by their instructor the height and weight of the 
subjects bore little if any relation to the hypnotic depth. 

Grades and Mental Alertness. Hypnosis looked at from one 
standpoint may be defined as an attitude adopted by the subject. 
lt is probable that the adoption of such an attitude is directly due 
to autosuggestion. If such is the case, one might expect the more 
mentally alert student to be the better subject. This would be 
true, of course, only if the student wished to adopt such an attitude. 
One might reasonably expect them to wish to do so since all the 
subjects volunteered. 

furthermore individuals of very low intelligence are nonhyp- 
notizable. The low coefficients existing between grades and depth 
of hypnosis, and mental alertness and depth of hypnosis offers us, 
however, little evidence for such theorizing. 

Extroversion. MeDougall maintains that extroverts are more 
readily hypnotized than introverts. He offers, however, no ex- 
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perimental evidence. The coefficient of correlation we obtained 
in this investigation gives strong support to McDougall’ con- 
tention. 

Swaying. The ecofficient (.7469+09) between swaying and 
hypnotie score was the highest coefficient we obtained. sueh q 
coefficient indicates that there is a high degree of relatio) shit 
between ideomotor activity and hypnotic susceptibility. It 
portant to note that the subject was not asked to sway, but 
to imagine himself ‘‘falling forward’’. In some instane 
subjects did not sway at all. 

If such a relation can be verified, it would mean that one has 
a fairly reliable index of a subject’s hypnotizability under the 
conditions of our experiment. Such a finding, moreover, seems 
to indicate that hypnosis cannot be differentiated in quality from 
normal suggestion, but simply in quantity. In other words, the 
more suggestible an individual is, the more susceptible to hypnosis. 
One cannot definitely state that this is the case from this experi- 
ment; for ‘‘imagining oneself falling forward’’ may not | 
criterion of one’s suggestibility in other things. In fact ther 
some experiments, notably Brown’s(2) indicating that an indi 
ual may be very suggestible in one sort of situation and very 
in another. 

SUMMARY 


We may summarize the experiment as follows: 

1. A method of scoring hypnotic phenomena is given, doing 
away with the doubtful concept of clearly differentiated stages of 
hypnosis. 

2. No relation was found between height and depth of hypnosis, 
or weight and depth of hypnosis. 

3. Hypnotic susceptibility bears no relation to grades or mental 
alertness. 

4. A marked degree of relationship was found between thie 
amount of body sway under the conditions herein described and 
hypnotic susceptibility. 

5. A high coefficient was obtained between the amount of extro- 
version as measured here and the depth of hypnosis. 
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FREUD AND THE SEXUAL REVOLUTION 


By SAMUEL D. SCHMALHAUSEN 


elligent appreciation of any specialized subject presup 
ses knowledge. This is a most unreasonable requirement 
it somehow must be accepted as a necessary evil at least 
e rhythm of our intellectual life is completely permeated 
tempo of our jazz age. 
he sake of the greatest enlightenment of the greatest num- 
mocraecy and culture walk charmingly hand in hand) we 
be dotting our land with a vast series of intellectual 
The chain store is surely the most promising of recent 
ments in making life pleasant and comfortable for our 
ing citizenry. 
special knowledge we need if we are to be wise students 
‘hoanalysis, not merely parrots and puppets of the intel 
ife, is an acquaintance with the history of thought from 
s to Einstein. 
all make no attempt in this brief article to provide more 
little bird’s eye view of the revolution in thinking that 
icus and Darwin and Freud in particular have precipitated. 
d is the Copernicus of the sexual revolution. 
st and foremost comes that purely scientific transvaluation 
e names of Copernicus and Galileo and Newton symbolize. 
ssence the scientific revolution consisted in that change 
des toward Nature as a consequence of which inquiring 


, casting aside as obstructive the attitude of panicky reverence 
e mysteries of life and nature, stood up arrogantly on both 
egs, and triumphantly declared his irreverent curiosity con- 


everything discoverable in the Order of Nature. 


ence is shameless curiosity. 


of the audacious attitude of science fearing nothing at 


oving knowledge with a most unseemly passion, has eventu- 
come, after an infinite travail of scholars pursuing truth, a 

‘hologieal revolution, quite inevitably. 
‘or the sake of that multitude of troubled moderns who per- 
in the contemporary scene nothing but chaos and a riot 
sensationalism (shaming their rigid moralistic codes) let me 
upon the need and the wisdom of surveying the moral prob- 

em in its widest historical perspective. 
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300 Freud and the Sexual Revolution 


We cannot be rational in our judgment of vital changes jy 
behavior unless we have some sense for the origin and histor, 
and plausible inevitability of what finally confronts us as poy 
and perturbing in life. 


What I shall call the sexual revolution is the terminal episode 


in a long series of events trailing roots back into the subsoil of 
the scientific revolution. 

This interwoven insight becomes perfectly clear when we foeys 
our attention upon the nature of scientific thinking. The method 
of science is the method of trial and error. Hence we eal] it the 
experimental method. The protoundest of scientists will modestly 
acknowledge his great uncertainty as to the outcome of his pre 
cious experiment. [Error belongs inevitably in such a conception 
And blind bungling. And more often than not failure and 
frustration. 

The experimental method implies a complete courageous r 
jection of the dogma of certainty. Out of the uncertainty of 


S pre 


scientific method springs the greatness of its results and, dis 
hearteningly (for we are all still creatures of credulity), a strange 
feeling of insecurity in the universe, as if nothing in nature, nothing 
in thought, nothing in man is secure and reliable and eternally 
stable. 

Science is not only shameless curiosity but perilous instability. 

If we should now ask ourselves the relevant question: What 
has all this to do with Freud and the sexual revolution, I should 
reply, everything. As we shall see. 

What, speaking for the modern sophisticated mind, is the 
rock-bottom reality in the Freudian psychology? My thoughtful 
answer is: the perception that traditional morality, founded upon 
the fear of life and the ignorance of human nature, poisons our 
instincts and impulses and desires, cruelly substituting the dog 
matism of repression for the glad spontaneity of expression, espe- 
cially as concerns the fundamental human emotions of sex and 
love. 

In a parenthetical digression let me remind the reader who 
misunderstands the Freudian transvaluation of ethical values that 
nothing whatsoever either in the life of Freud himself (emotionally 
the most sober and model of men) or in his perturbing teachings 
affords the slightest warrant for the superficial inference that 
psychoanalysis supports and sanctions sexual looseness. 

In fact, Freud being primarily concerned with facts and ob- 
servations and interpretations, not at all concerned with moral- 
izing or preaching, has given modern psychological science a vast 
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Changes ‘f illuminating data concerning the dilemmas, fixations, neu- 

nd hist miseries of modern men and women, in the dark unconscious 

US as 7 ‘ etwork of which sex and love are caught, painfully trapped, under 
; ispices of a prescientific theory of behavior. 

al e) has taken more than three hundred years for the scientific 


subsoil oi t of view to penetrate and percolate through the intermediate 
; . of sciences finally pervading the social and human depart 
foens : of thought and behavior. Now at long last the experimental 
1@ Method Me : de is applied to the psychological aspects of behavior and we 
all it th have ite inevitably a revolution in deportment that completes 
modes} scientific cycle. 

his nro (he sexual revolution ultimately means science applied to 
ncention M2 human nature in all its intimate ramifications. 

ure a lt is important to realize Freud’s contribution to the fields of 

hology and of medicine. Academic psychology had been busy 

eous pr yr almost half a century perfecting its laboratory equipment of 
Ainty of recise instruments for the sake of measuring with lovely quan 
nd, dis titative accuracy specific reactions of definite organs of the body. 
strang in retrospect, it is difficult to believe that psychology actually tried 
nothing to along without human nature. 

ternal] But this brilliant folly finally brought academic psychology 
tate of sterility. The knowledge it was piling up was experi- 
ability ! ally impressive but humanly insignificant. Psychology 
What acked vitality. It lacked vitality because it was divorced from 
should e. Human nature was conceived statically. Unfortunate 
n conception. 
is tl ‘reud has revolutionized psychology. There is no academic 
ehtfy] chologist in America today who does not, wittingly or un 
| upo ttingly, lean upon and borrow from psychoanalytic data and 
1S our methods and insights. The clinic has supplemented and in many 
log vital problems supplanted the academic laboratory. 
espe | can put it this way, more graphically: the psychiatrizing of 
and psychology marks a revolution in the traditional and academic 
proach to psychological problems. 
who 'reud’s contribution to medicine proper is even more note- 
that worthy. Incidentally, it is amusing to note that psychoanalysis 
nally (the profoundest contribution to modern enlightenment) is not 
ings yet cordially and fairly accepted in our medical schools, only 





that . ibblingly so. 

Medicine, before the Freudian ascendancy, had reached a 
neoretic climax of great excellence in the subtleties and mapped- 
ral ; out accuracies of neurology. Neurology had beautifully studied 
it might be called the geography of the nervous system. Every 
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known area was clearly fenced off from its neighbors and 











































obscure and unexplored territories of the brain came in for re. BR. 
markable discovery, achieving a local habitation and a name. Ney. & 
rology was fascinated by what we may call the grammar of th 
nervous system, 

inter Freud, the creator and destroyer, a modern Prometheys 


bringing the gift of light, more light, to a blind mankind. 
was so blind as those authorities in medicine who feared p 
analytic method and insight for reasons that lay deep hid 

their Freudian unconscious. 

Psychiatry was largely a study in neurology. In the pres e 
problems of personality, of psychological involvement, of 1 
compulsion and obsession and phobia, neither psychiatry no 
rology had anything significant to say, theoretically or 
peutically. Imagine the transforming nature of a point o! 
like the Freudian that courageously left behind as unillumi 
and inconsequential the precision-haunted researches of tl! 
ganic specialists in the twin beautiful medical sciences of neur 
and psychiatry. 

[f there be one key word to the revolution in psycholo 
medicine that is now nearing its completion, it is the word dy 
Academie psychology and medical psychiatry had both been 
and surprisingly sterile until the psychoanalytic theory of | 
behavior dawned upon science. 

Now I should like to discuss more closely the interrelatio 
tween the Freudian psychology and the sexual revolution. 





The Freudian psychoanalysis has dedicated most of Ii 
ploratory brillianey to discovering the plight of the sexual in 
in modern civilization. 

Freud made it superabundantly clear that the primary 
dicament of the sexual impulse originates from a conflict in « 
ized human beings between the intensity of the primal libid 
love energy (a primitive inheritance) and the social pressu 
conformity to a theoretic ideal of goodness and purity and virtw 
that no human nature can possibly fulfill (assuming its d 
ability) without very painful costs in bodily misery, emoti: 
frustration, and mental anxiety often of an agonizing kind. 

Psychoanalysis has demonstrated the costs in neurotic and J 
psychotic and generally maladjusted ways of life of that rep 
sive ethic called civilized and moral, by the straitjacketing guida 
of which we are supposed te conduct our intimate life, emotio 
and sexually and maritally. 

What are these repressive forces that torture natural impulse 
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undamentally fear and 
and disgust and shyness. These inhibiting and distorting 
V des get in their deadly work in childhood, in the plastic 
ar th when the visceral responses of the child are most sensitive 

eptive, when the budding intellect of the child is most 
m _ tive and eredulous. 


ts simple spontaneous course? 






























‘ t surprising then that the new psychology stresses as of 
importance in the psychosexual biography of an individual 
r stie period of childhood? 
be true—and no observation in contemporary psychology 
e adequately reaffirmed—that fear and shame and disgust 
' ness do violence to the emotional nature of human beings, 
0 and most particularly of children, we have our clue to the wisdom 
new edueation which teaches the beauty and decency of Ly 
| impulse, the cleanliness of desire, the sweetness of sexual 
e sanity of scientific candor. 
ery reasonable man and woman under the liberating influ 
of the psychoanalytic and behavioristic psychologies is 
ed to think of the human body as something potentially 
inspiring; to appreciate the deep import for adolescence 
maturity of the vital erotic impulses of that stirred and 
ed body, dreaming of love. 
e most enlightening of the educational contributions of Freud 
doctrine of infantile sexuality. In this picturesque and 
tely deseriptive phrase, Freud has communicated to a re 
parenthood the significant fact that sex begins in earliest 
y and is to be accepted as the vital determinant of later 
rns of preference and aversion, of likes and dislikes. 

is not any longer to be conceived as a stick of dynamite 
lenly deposited in the body at puberty. Sex is to be reconceived 
an energy, as a life force, a libidinous drive and yearning that 

racterizes a human nature from its luminous moment of incep 

, certainly from the memorable moment of birth. 

(here is nothing to frighten or shame or astound the educated 
mind in the graphie doctrine of infantile sexuality. In fact, the 
mental hygiene movement of America—the most fruitfui and in 
: ring by-product of the newer psychology—is introducing into 
school system from the kindergarten to the university the 
'y psychological knowledge that emerges from the sexuality of the 
» child. 
Bertrand Russell, the most enlightened and enlightening of : 

modern edueators, says: ‘‘I dislike fools, tyrants, and women who 
eak of children as ‘little darlings’.”’ 
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And John B. Watson, brilliant exponent of behaviorism, deqj 
eates his recent important work on the psychological care of the 
infant and child to ‘‘the first mother who brings up a happy) 
child’’. 

[ give it as my opinion that the major reason for the nausea 
ing cult, mucilagenous and mischievous, of little darlings and fo) 
the failure of parents in general to bring up their children happil 
and intelligently, resides in the squeamish repressed relation 
between parent and child in the matter of the emotional (and the 
specifically sexual) moods, revelations, surprises, and curiosities 
of children usually ignored, and often trampled upon, by parents, 
ashamed of nature and science and truth. 

if we delve more deeply into the Freudian wisdom we realiz 
how keenly he has solved the problem of the repression neuroses. 

The whole purport of analytic technique is to help the troubled 
mind manifesting its perturbed state in many strange behaviors, 
psychological and physical, ranging from mild eccentricities and 
mannerisms to wild delusions and hysterical fears and anxieties, 
to understand and unload its ancient burden of fears and shames 
and disgusts by a process of cathartic candor and reéducation 
of habits and values until, in the analytic sequel, the person has 
achieved a new courage and a new consciousness concerning the 
legitimate place of natural impulse in a civilized scheme of life. 

We are all neurotic to the extent that we harbor contradictions 
and conflicts in our personalities between body and mind, instinet 
and morality, impulse and conformity, desire and repression. Nor 
is it possible to deny the continuing necessary role of a certain 
amount of internal repression and discipline if life is to be a fine 
and thoughtful accomplishment. 

The great point is the perception of the infinite harm done 
to our human natures by external repression sucking its authority 
from a sadistic conception of natural impulse that enjoys despising 
the body and its intense desires. 

Robert Briffault, our most scholarly and penetrating anthro 
pologist, says in his essay Taboos on Human Nature: ‘‘There is 
a great deal to be said for the Christian plan of suppressing sex, 
root and branch. Sex is unquestionably the most disturbing factor 
in human affairs. The dictum ‘cherchez la femme’ is too tragi- 
eally true in most of the troubles and upheavals of life to be 
humorous. ‘I can quite understand’, writes Mr. H. G. Wells, who 
cannot be suspected of a sexophobic bias, ‘the disposition of most 
churches and religions (read: ‘‘Christian religions’’) to fight 
sexual desire from the beginning’. 
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1 there are two serious objections to the Christian plan 
h lishing sex. In the first place, it cannot be done. To wipe 
+ happy e from the face of the earth is practicable; to do away with 
biological urge which animates life is not practicable. 

hauseat In the seeond place, the effect of the Christian plan has been 
and for He ict opposite of that which was intended. It has intensified 
happily @ multiplied many times the power for evil of the enemy which 
relation it vht to annihilate.. Under the influence of Christian sex- 
and th epression Western culture has become immeasurably more hece- 
‘1Osities exed than any other. By comparison with Western civil- 
arents, | man, primitive man regards sex with comparative calm. The 

civilization which Christianity supplanted was branded by 
realiz it as impure and immoral; but its attitude towards sex, if devoid, 
uroses. of what Christianity regards as moral principles, was immeasur- 
‘oubled more composed than that of Christian civilization. No people 
aviors, ever been less troubled by sex than were the Greeks who, 
es and according to Western Christian standards, were devoid of sexual 
morality. In fact cultural history shows that the amount of trouble 
shames sed by sex is almost in exact reverse proportion to the cultural 
ication restrictions to which it is subjected. The disturbances, the suffer- 
m has ing, the mental perversions, the morbidly stimulated pruriency 
ng th of puberty under Christian culture, which determine the whole 
if life course of sexual life and poison it at its source, have no existence rp 
ctions #§% in non-Christian cultures. The Christian plan stands condemned, ag 
ct fF} on Christian grounds, by its worse than failure. Its effect has aq 







































Nor | been that of a sereen before an open fire-grate: it has fanned the 
ertain embers into a lively flame.’’ 
a fine Thus, psychoanalysis wonderfully helps civilized mankind to Va 
again as in the fresh dawn of life the radiant potentiality 
done r good of natural impulse and, more emphatically, the love 
LOrity Imp ilse. 
Sing llavelock Ellis who has written so poetically and scientifically 

of sex and love and marriage assures us out of the deep sobriety 

thro : of his wisdom that passion, and ever more passion, if by passion 
re 1s e mean the lyrical intensity of love, will alone be equal to the 
’ Sex, task of saving civilization from the shallowing and thinning influ- 
ctor ence of mechanization and social acquisitiveness that evilly sap 
ragi the beauty and the virility of spontaneous human nature. 
o be Questions arise to trouble the mind of the post-Freudian. Such 
who j as these: Can human nature, so long disciplined by fear and shame, 
most —@ cast off these agencies of the conventional moral life, and attain 
fight to something more fine and sineere on the basis of Freudian can- 
dor? Does the sexual revolution, in substituting a love of life 
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for a shamefaced fear of experience, promise new problems as 
emotionally baffling and perturbing as the old? Is there a danger 
of getting rid of the repression neuroses only to invite expression 
neuroses? Is freedom to be trusted to bring more sexual sip. 
cerity and marital felicity to emancipated moderns? 

Freud represents the missing link between the scientific and 
the sexual revolution. Science says: experiment freely. The new 
psychoanalytic candor says: cast out repression and concealment. 

The sexual revolution symbolizes the coalescence of the Cope: 
nican and the Freudian approaches to nature, envisaged and 
probed in its most intimate and ‘‘sacred’’ contexts—an attitude 
toward reality that is skeptic and experimental, unashamed and 
curious, objective and sincere. 

It is my humble opinion that the sexual revolution disturbing 
the contemporary scene is essentially fine and creative, promising 
to younger generations of boys and girls a philosophy of life that 
will make them honor the science, and love the poetry of human 
behavior. 

Sex love, in Freudian and Watsonian revaluation, promises to 
make life more radiant and free. 
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(ki) MEASUREMENT OF DEPRESSION-ELATION AND 
(S RELATION TO A MEASURE OF EXTRAVERSION- 
INTROVERSION * 


By HERBERT H. JASPER 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


rT HE fact that clinical cases of abnormal behavior usually have 
| a life history of behavior tendencies predisposing to the type 
of abnormality developed leads to the conclusion that the 
netional unity observed in the behavior processes characteristic 
a certain classification in the definitely abnormal may function 
o in the personality of the ‘‘normal’’ individual. By this 
tional unity of disparate response tendencies is meant that 
predict the nature of an individual’s whole behavior with 
to a certain type of activity when his characteristic be- 
or with respect to this type of activity is determined only in 
inder controlled conditions. For example, the whole intelli- 
testing movement is working under the assumption that 
is a functional unity present in ‘‘intelligent behavior’’. Like- 
the validity of any clinical classification of abnormal behavior 
as manic-depressive, schizophrenic, ete.) depends on the 
lity of the functional unity therein described. If these funce- 
al unities of behavior observed in the abnormal are valid 
highly probable that they will be found essentially the same 
the so-called ‘‘normal’’ individual. The difference between 
individual classed as normal with respect to depression-elation, 
example, and the clinical picture of depression should be 
ilogous to the difference between the child with an intelligence 
‘tient of 100 and the child with an intelligence quotient of 
40 if the affective behavior represented by the concept depression- 
ion is analogous in functional unity to the cognitive behavior 
uded under ‘‘ general intelligence’’.’ 
lf Spearman’s ‘‘general factor’’ theory be accepted (28) the 
ilitative differences in ‘‘general intelligence’’ are due to the 
uence of other factors than the quantity of the general factor 
Conklin’s concept of ambiversion (1) is then superfluous if 





* The helpful suggestions and criticism of Professor Griffith of Reed College and 
rofessors Conklin, Taylor and Seashore of the University of Oregon have been greatly 


appreciated from the initiation to the completion of this study. 


1 See Bib. ref. 28, 16, and 7, for further discussion of functional unities with 


statistical methods of isolation. 
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308 Measurement of Depression-Elation 


the variations along the line extraversion-introversion be consid 


ered quantitatively. Any measure of extraversion-introversioy 
attempts to determine the number of extravert traits in relation 
to the number of introvert traits in an adequate sampling nsed 


as the measure. One is limited to the quantitative determination 
of degrees of the trait depression-elation because the results ob 
tained from the cireular or alternating case would be contingent 
on the phase of affect present at the time of measurement. The 
present study presents the results of an attempt to investigat 
the possibility of the presence of a functional unity in depression 
elation and to determine the relation between the measure deve! 
oped for this purpose and a measure which has been developed 
for extraversion-introversion. 

Miss Washburn and others (31,32) have attempted to test 
moods of ‘‘cheerfulness’’ and ‘*depression’”’ by a direct recall of 
emotionally toned experiences. A series of fifty test words wer 
given to sixty-seven subjects with the instructions to think of 
each word until the affective accompaniment was definitely pleas 
ant or unpleasant. The number of pleasant and unpleasant affee 
tive accompaniments of the words given indicated the degree of 
**cheerfulness’’ and ‘‘depression’’ in the disposition tested. Th 
group of sixty-seven subjects was divided into two groups accord 
ing to ratings by self and friends, a ‘‘cheerful group’’ of 34 and 
a ‘‘depressive group’’ of 33. Sixty-five per cent of the highest 
quartile in ‘‘cheerfulness’’ as rated by self and friends stood 
in the highest quartile as rated by the number of pleasant asso 
ciations. Thirty-three per cent of the lowest quartile in ‘‘depres 
sion’’ as rated by self and friends were in the lowest quartile as 
tested by unpleasant associations. 

There have been other attempts to test moods of depression 
and elation based solely upon the ratings of judges (4) which are 
automatically eliminated as valid procedures because of the demon 
strated unreliabilities of such measures and because of the impos 
sibility of corroboration (19, 29, 30). 

A measure of depression-elation is needed which will be ap- 
plicable for use with large groups of individuals, which will possess 
a high degree of reliability, which will correlate sufficiently with 
criteria of validity, and which will be of an indirect nature so as to 
in the responses elicited. It 


. 


, 


minimize suggestion and ‘‘ faking’ 
must be remembered that no evidence has been presented as yet for 
the actual existence of a functional unity which we have called 
depression-elation (other than that of general observation). 

The background for the deductive formulation of a measure 
of depression-elation was found in the characteristic behavior 
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eC processes of the manic-depressive psychoses (see Hoch, MacCurdy, 
Ov etschmer, Rosanoff, and White), and in the study of such 
relat ‘racteristie minor aberrations as are found in ‘‘normal’’ indi 


Ing ns ] viduals. Kretschmer’s ‘hypomanic cycloid’’ and his ‘*depressive 
sid’? (15) would correspond to the characteristics of the elative 
disposition and the depressive disposition as used in this study. 
ntingen In terms of Pavlov’s recent observation of the characteristic reac 
nt. The of the different nervous organizations in dogs the depressive 
estigat lisposition might be thought of as corresponding to his ‘‘inhibi 
TeSsio} type’? and the elative corresponding to his ‘‘excitable 
e dey type’? (25). The three ambivalent characteristics of emotional 
veloned temperament (5) depression-elation, optimism-pessimism, and en- 
asm-apathy may be considered as being combined in the 
0 test more general trait of depression-elation as used in this 
ecall of estigation. 
ls wer (he steps in the procedure of the inductive formulation of 
ni questionnairre may be summarized as follows: (It will be 
designated as the DE test for brevity. It is not a measure of 
t affec depression-elation merely by ealling it so. Evidence for validity 
rree of resented in the following.) 





|. Preliminary tests proved the futility of attempting to measure the 
ssive, elative, and mixed ‘‘types’’ of disposition. The concept of 
rsonality ‘‘type’’ is very misleading for there has never been demon- 
Brest ited any bimodality of distribution in any such measurement. A ‘‘type’’ 
tood | 1 rare find and represents the two extremes of a normal distribution 
Asso e trait in question. The present study is an attempt to determine 
epres the number of characteristically depressive or elative reactions present 
tile as i given individual and in the group. 

2. Two sets of questions were formulated and given to eleven college 
ssion | students to answer in order to get leads for the formulation of alternative 
h are nswers to each question. et I was composed of questions of an objective 
Mo nature such as ‘‘Is there more happiness than sorrow in the world?’’ and 
Set Il was composed of questions of a more subjective nature such as 


Whe 


Dpos ‘ : ata 
hat is your characteristic mood ? 


\ 
y an . The answers to the questions given without lead answers were used 
Sitiodh basis for the formulation of three alternative answers to each question 
( for the subject to check the answer that most nearly approached the one 
vished to give. The answers were scored 1, 2, and 3 from the most 
ve answer to the most depressive answer to each question. The sum 
he scores on the entire questionnaire being relatively high, for example, 
lor ) d indicate a tendency toward depression on the part of the subject 
illed neerned. 
t. Twenty objective and twenty subjective questions were finally selected 
th three alternative answers to each question. The questionnaire in this 
form was given to 554 college students from four different schools (see bib. 
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ref. 13 for a more detailed report of this administration). The qu 
naire was administered under the title of a ‘‘Social Attitude Qu 
naire’’ to minimize suggestion and negativism in responses. 
conditions were made as optimal as possible for the maintaina: 
serious cooperation on the part of the students at all times. 


5. The questionnaire was revised after the results of this administr 


to 554 eases had been carefully tabulated and taken into conside) 
The diagnostic value of each question was made a basis for the elim 
of some questions and the adding of others. The revised list of qu 
without alternative answers was then given to five persons with ady 
degrees in psychology. They were asked to formulate five suitable alt 
tives to each question ranging from the most elative to the most dep: 
answer. From the pooled results of these formulations together w 

tabulated answers given to the alternatives in the former questio: 
five alternative answers were selected for each of the forty questions 

6. The questionnaire with the revised questions and five alte: 
answers to each question (in mixed order) was given to six gra 
students in psychology. They were instructed to rank the alter 
answers to each question from what they would judge to be the most 

answer to the most depressive answer. From the pooled results of 
six judges one could be fairly certain that the ranking of the alten 
answers (from 1 to 5) from the most elative to the most depressi 

valid as this type of stimuli and not merely as grammatical constri 

The attempt was made to form the alternatives so as to approxi 
normal distribution of answers to each question along the line of depr: 





























elation. This was done from the responses given to the former quest 


naire as a basis and not from the proper relation of comparatives. 

7. In the first administration of the DE test it was noticed that e 
individuals who were known to be quite extraverted had more difficu 
answering the subjective group of questions than in answering the ob 


group of questions and conversely with individuals who were known 


personal acquaintance to be more introverted. The diffieulty rath 


the top of the questionnaire is for the purpose of obtaining a rati 
sum of the difficulty scores on the subjective group of questions to th 
of difficulty scores on the ¢ bjeetive group of questions as a possible mi 


of extraversion-introversion. 


THE DE TEST IN ITS PRESENT FORM 


Directions: Check one of the five answers given to each question as the 


answer 


which comes the nearest to being the answer you would accurately give to the question. 


Answer every question even if you have to guess. Check only one answer to each quest 


n 


In column marked D following each question place a number indicating the degree 


of difficulty which you found in answering the question as follows: 


VERY GREY co ccccscccccccccccccccces (1) 
BOmewRAt GAS ....cccccccccccccvces (2) 
DU PEE ccgaveececoscsecsn ees (3) 
DY GEE daca vscerseccvccnsens (4) 
Very Giteelt 2... ccccrcccccccccccece (5) 


Be as accurate as possible. Work rapidly. 
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\ llege education is —————_"—_- ——-—— —— 
onsiderably value .... Of very doubtful value . Of 

value.... Of extremely great value.... Of very 
t value .... 


future condition of the laboring man will be-———— — —— 
Much better than at present .... Deplorably miserable 
better than at present .... Near to perfection 





fuch worse than at present 
government of the United States is —_— _ _ 
vorse possible form ..:. Better than most forms .... 
very best in the world.... Not as good as most 
s As good as most forms.... 
[ consider how much happiness and misery there is in 
rld it seems that there is — —— —- — — 
great deal more happiness ..... About as much misery as 
piness.... A good deal more happiness .... Some more 
piness than misery .... Much more misery than hap- 
e present educational system is - = 
Very excellent .... Not very good.... Excellent... Very 
r ‘ Fairly good oeee 
6 l expect to live — - _ = ~ - —_—— —_— — 
nd middle age.... To a fairly old age.... Only a 
t whil Through middle age . To a ripe old 
eneral my life will be - eS 
mely successful.... Very successful .. A poor suc- 
A failure .... An ordinary success . 
criminal court procedure in the United States is -_-— 
inefficient .... Extremely efficient .... Fairly effii- 
Extremely inefficient (rotten).... Fairly in 
nt 
nk myself in importance as compared with my fellows as —— — 
it equal.... Somewhat superior.... Very in 
r.... Somewhat inferior.... Very superior.... 
prospects for the future of our country are - — - 
Splendid ... Fair.... Extremely gloomy .... Gloriously 


right Gloomy .... 


treatment received by me from other people in business 
1 social relationships is — — — - 
Satisfactory .... Not very satisfactory .... Excellent 


Very poor.... Very satisfactory .. 
2. The future of war will be— — cS aan 
Decreased .... Continued as at present.... Become more 
rrible than ever.... Completely abolished .... Abolished 
: in time.... 
: 13. The morals of modern youth are — — —__—_—____— —— 
i About the same as ever.... Very much worse than in 
former generations .... Better than in former genera 
tions.... Far superior to former generations.... Becom- 
ing worse.... 
t 14. Married life in America is ——£ —— —_________ ————_ ————- 
\ fairly good success .... Usually a total failure.... Some- 
: what of a failure.... A very great success.... Very mod- 
: eratly successful .... 


































































20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


26. 


27. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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, 


College spirit and ‘‘Rah! Rah!’’ enthusiasm is — —— 
Highly valuable ... Of very little value.... Extremely 
valuable (‘‘great stuff’’) .... Fairly valuable.... Of no 
value (‘‘all bunk’’).... 


In the future the world court will probably be ——— 


Suceessful.... Of very doubtful success.... A great 
success .... Eventually a fair success.... A complete 
failure .... 


The natural bent of human nature is ————— — 
Not very good.. Very bad.... Extremely good.... Very 
good.... Fairly good.... 


The present economic system is - - 
Highly satisfactory .... Quite unsatisfactory .... Fairly 
satisfactory .... Quite highly satisfactory .... Extremely 
poor (terrible) .... 


Friendships in life are SL 
A source of happiness.... Very pleasant.... 
pleasant .... Usually unpleasant .... A source of ex- 
tremely great pleasure .... 


Churches in the United States are———— —.- —-- 
Somewhat of a failure .... An extremely fine success 
Fairly successful .... Very successful .... A complete 
failure .... 


My most characteristic mood or temperament is —_—_—— 
Greatly depressed .... Pleasant and fairly happy 
Extremely happy and elated .... Very happy .... Some 
what depressed 


I tend to have blue spells————————————_——__- — 





Occasionally .... Constantly .... Frequently 

Very rarely or never .... Rarely 

The tendency of my thoughts when I am alone is usually— 

Extremely bright and pleasant .... Very depressive and 

gloomy .... About neutral; neither pleasant nor unpleasant 
Very pleasant .... Somewhat unpleasant 

The fear that I am going to get some disease bothers me—— 

Never .. Very rarely .... Frequently .... Very 

frequently .... Occasionally 

The kind of music I enjoy most is——____—_ - 

Fast, light, active, and joyous .... Beautiful music of all 

kinds .... Very heavy and of a sad strain .... Cheerful 

and light .... Somewhat slow and heavy.... 


When confronted with a difficult problem which I have to 
solve; a problem which is really very hard to solve, I——— 
Feel intensely depressed as though I could never do it 

Feel somewhat elated and challenged by the problem 
Solve it calmly .... Feel somewhat depressed but try to 
solve it though it seems hopeless .... Jump right into the 
problem and become very angry and confused if I cannot 
solve it immediately 


I experience most commonly the following feeling-————— 


Pleasantness .... Depression and lack of ambition 
Somewhat pepless and unhappy .... Lots of pep and 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ just great,’ ‘‘rarin’ to go’’ .... Somewhat 


elated and happy .... 
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fronted with something to do I 


I ont! 
ther anxious to get it done .. Just take it calmly 
d ‘*plug along’’ Just can’t wait until it is done: 
nv interference is highly irritating .... Proerastinate a 
rvood deal and work with effort .. Can hardly drive 


self to do anything 


Ir st things I have undertaken to do I have been 
eer Wonderfully successful Sue 
Usually a failure Not very success 


} S 
iccess 


. would characterize my attitude toward life in general as; 


ther bored Ae Fascinated with many varied inter 
ts Interested .. Depressing and uninterest 


Exuberant joy of life 


Vhen confronted with an exasperating situation, such as 
r in a hurry in a traffic jam, my characteristic reaction is 


Slight anger, irritation and amusement ; Nervous ex 
1 anger and explosive confusion .... Miserable de 
ssion Calm but somewhat depressed .... Matter 


f fact, patient 


When I meet a serious disappointment I - — —_—_ 
Forget it right away .. Forget it very soon .. Am 

ressed for a long time .... Am bothered a little 
\ othered for some time 


| stop and consider the future of my life in general 


Very optimistic ... Very gloomy and pessimistic 
rly optimistic .. Gloriously bright and optimistic 


Somewhat pessimistic 


a very good friend of mine should meet with some 
serious misfortune I would - - 
r him up and pass it off with a laugh. Feel very 
1, depressed, and somewhat responsible for his misfor 
Be very sympathetic with him in his sad misfor 
Help him consider it matter of factly.... En 
re him and be sure it would come out all right 


In general, I react to situations, people and things—— 


Somewhat positive (matter of factly) oe Somewhat 
negative (with some boredom) .... Very positive (enjoy 
ib] Very negative (depressively) Enthusi 


lly positive (very enjoyable) 


ge life means to me - - — 


Great enjoyment .... Very great enjoyment .. An in- 
resting experience ee Great displeasure and depres 

sion ; Considerable displeasure 

[ consider the idea of committing suicide in reference to .my 
tually killing myself —— —_—— me elles 

Rarely consider it seriously .... Occasionally consider it 

seriously ae Never consider it at all (It’s too much fun 

to live ay Never consider it seriously Consider 

it seriously quite often 

When I get up in the morning I usually feel 

Somewhat tired .. Ready for the day’s activities 

Very energetic Full of pep, energy, and enthusi 


asm : All tired out 
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39. During the day‘s activities I tend to be — 
Very inactive, with great fatigue .... Not very active, 
with considerable fatigue .... Extremely active, with no 
fatigue .... Fairly active .... Very active, with little 
fatigue .... 

40. I find in life worth living for — ——- 
Very few things .. Nearly everything .... A few 
things .... Everything .... Many things .... 


Some of the results of the administration of the DE 
its initial form may be summarized as follows: 


(a) Reliability. 

The raw correlation coefficient (product moment r) even ques 
tions with odd questions, was r=.62 P.E. .03. This gives a cor. 
rected r (2r/1+r) of .77. On the revised edition this value cam 
to r=.78 P.E. .03. This is a fairly high reliability for this 
of measure. 

The raw correlation coefficient between the total scores on the 
subjective group of questions with the total scores on the objective 
group of questions was r=.58 P.E. .03. This indicates a fairh 
high relationship between the degree of depression evidence 
the subjective group of questions and the degree evidence i: 
objective group. The error of estimate in predicting the scor 
in one set of questions from the score in the other set is reduced 
about 20 per cent by this correlation coefficient. (See Kelley, 17, 
p. 173.) 

The coefficient obtained from the results of repeating the test 
after the lapse of a month was r=.8) P.E. .04. Although the 
subjects were given no opportunity to know their results or to 
review the questions in any way this coefficient is undoubtedh 
spuriously high because of memory factors. 


(b) Validity. 

A group of 34 seniors in a small private college were ranked 
by six judges (professors and class officers) according to their 
estimate of the degree of depression in their characteristic dis 
position. These judges had no knowledge of the DE test. The 
following table gives the relationship between the judges’ ratings 
and the rating by the DE test. 

The coefficients of the reliability of the judges’ estimates range 
from r .66 for judges 1 and 2 to r—.33 for judges 5 and 6. This 
indicates that the DE test correlated most highly with the most 
reliable judgments. Also it is shown that there is more agreement 
between the judges and the DE test ratings than between thie 
ratings of the judges themselves. 
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\When the coefficient of validity obtained from the pooled judg- 

is eorrected for attenuation (errors in the measures) it is 

d to r=.95. (The reliability of the judges’ estimates 

determined by applying the Brown-Spearman formula 

(n—l)r) to the average of the intercorrelations of the 
rate judges’ estimates. (See Kelley, 17, p. 204.) 


% of judge’s % of judge’s 
r with DE rating in highest rating in lowest 
iges test quartile of test quartile of test 
.74 50 75 
9 . 66 62.5 85 
: 45 62.5 50 
{ .38 37.5 62.5 
m 37.5 25 
6 15 00 50 


Pooled judgments a P.E. .06 


rrelation with “‘ general intelligence’’. 
"he correlation coefficient of intelligence scores (A. C. E. 1926 
tion) with DE test scores from the results of 140 cases at Reed 
College was r —.15 P. E. .06. A very slight negative relation is 
own between intelligence and depression as measured by these 


; 


d) Correlation with average grades. 

In one group of 95 students of the Monmouth State Normal 
School the correlation coefficient between average grades and DE 
test scores was r.25 P.E. .07. In another group of 195 students of 
Willamette University the correlation coefficient between DE test 
scores and average grades was r .12 P.E. .05. These coefficients 
became r .33 and r.16 respectively when corrected for attenuation. 

[he reliability of grades was estimated from the values given 
by MacPhail and Constance, 23, 3.) 


EXTRAVERSION-INTROVERSION IN RELATION TO DEPRESSION-ELATION 


Jung’s hypothesis of an extraversion-introversion function has 
been submitted to experimental investigation by Freyd and Heid- 
breder (9, 10), Conklin (2), Guthrie (8), Laird and Hoitsma (11), 
Marston (20), Powers (24), and Hovey (12). Hovey found no 
interecorrelation between the three alleged measures of extraver- 
sion-introversion developed by Laird, Conklin, and Heidbreder. 
Guthrie found no correlation between the measures of Laird and 
Heidbreder or between these measures and other indications of 
extraversion-introversion based on his interpretation of this con- 
cept. No correlation was found in the present study between the 
attempt to measure extraversion-introversion by the difficulty 
ratio on the DE test and Conklin’s E-I ratio. This lack of agree- 
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ment between these various measures of supposedly the same 
functional unity indicates that either the function of extraversigp. 
introversion possesses very little unity or that the different inyes. 
tigators differ tremendously in their definitions of this fun tion. 

Conklin’s E-I Interest test was selected for use in this investi. 
gation because of its high reliability (.95) and because it is jp 
harmony with the author’s conception of this concept, namely. 
that it is the characteristic direction of attention or interest 
(libido if you like) in relation to the external or internal envirop. 
ment. The measurement of ‘‘introversion’’ must be defined jy 
terms of the measure employed since the different measures of 
this function seem to measure different functions. Whatever 
Conklin’s E-I Interest test measures it will be called extraversion- 
introversion as perhaps a more descriptive term than another 
which might be less susceptible to misinterpretation. 

A correlation coefficient of r .43 P.I¢. .05 was obtained from eal. 
culating the relationship between DI test scores and E-I test 
scores. This indicates about 18 per cent common factors (r’) 
participating in these two measures, that is, there is a positive 
relationship between depression as measured by the DE test and 
introversion as measured by the E-I test. 


GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. A measure of depression-elation has been developed which 
is practicable for use with large groups of ‘‘normal’’ individuals 
of the college age. 

2. The DE test has shown sufficient reliability to indicate that 
it is measuring some functional unity running through the different 
reactions measured. This reliability should be checked with the 
results of many different types of measures of this function. 

3. The DE test has shown sufficient validity to indicate that 
we are justified in calling this trait depression-elation. 

4. A very slight positive relationship has been shown between 
elation and intelligence and between elation and high academic 
grades. (Elation and intelligence must be interpreted in terms 
of the measures employed.) 

A significant positive relationship has been shown between 
a predominence of introverted interests (as measured by the E-I 
Interest test) and the predominence of depression in characteristic 
affective tone and attitude (as measured by the DE test herein 
described). 

The author is well aware of the difficulties inherent in any type 
of ‘‘questionnaire’’ method of measuring emotional reactions. 
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of these difficulties have been removed by the use of an 
et type of question in the DE test. One cannot assume that 


Some 
rt 
inswers to the questions themselves are absolutely valid for 

, tions other than the test situation. The questions were used 

as stimuli in order to evoke responses which would be indica 

of an individual’s characteristic affective behavior in general 
regard to depression elation. The corrected validity coeffi 

of .95 for 34 cases is an indication that this purpose of the 
asure has been realized in this particular experiment at least. 

(0) to the fact that adequate validity criteria are exceedingly 

difficult to obtain, no further results along this line may be pre- 
ted at this time. Results from a larger number of cases is 

ary before this evidence for validity may be taken as in any 
conclusive. 

(he conclusion has been drawn from the results of the adminis- 

on of the DE test and Conklin’s E-I Interest test that the 

dual whose behavior is characteristically introverted in diree- 

ion has a higher probability of being depressed in affective quality 
than elated. It must be remembered that the group of disparate 
response tendencies included under the concepts of depression- 
elation and extraversion-introversion respectively are logical 
tractions from the behavior of the organism as a whole. When 
lationship is found between depression and introversion, for 
example, the relation may exist between logical concepts rather 
than between any two isolated functional unities actually present 
e behaving organism itself. Neither the function of depres- 
sion-elation or of extraversion-introversion has been shown to be 
ynificantly to the quantity of ‘‘intelligence’’ as determined in a 
situation yet no individual ever presents a picture of pure 
telligent behavior unrelated to the type of behavior included 
der the concepts of conative and affective behavior or that type 
of behavior ineluded under the concepts of depression-elation and 
version-introversion. It is because of this inadequacy of 
present descriptive concepts in the attempt to describe and predict 
the behavior of the human organism as a whole that the additional 
concept of depression-elation has been presented with some experi- 
mental justification for its use. Spearman (loc. cit.) has postu- 
lated the concept of ‘‘inertia’’ or perseveration ’? to cover all of the 
behavior under the concepts of extraversion-introversion, depres- 
sion-elation, objectivity and subjectivity, and all of the motor and 
mental manifestations of perseveration. Experiments conducted 
by the present author which have failed to support this hypothesis 
will be reported at a later date. 
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‘ DURATION OF POST-HYPNOTIC SUGGESTION 


By EVERETT F. PATTEN 1 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


problem of this investigation is the relation of a post 
pnotie suggestion to varying intervals of time. Only two 
erimental attacks have been made upon this problem. 
reports that Ludden studied the retention of post-hypnotic 
on by pneumographically recording the breathing of his 
as they read. These subjects had been hypnotized pre- 
nd told that they should breathe twice as fast as normal 

vy were reading from even numbered pages of a certain 

d half as fast as normal when they were reading from the 
mbered pages. The results of this study are not reported 
A somewhat modified use of the same general technique 

e by Kellogg,* working under Hull’s direction. In general 
logg found that the power of the post-hypnotiec suggestion 
decreases during the first three weeks after it is given, 
after the first sharp fall obedience to the suggestion may 
indefinitely. She further found that practice tends to 

e the influence of post-hypnotic suggestion. The element 
eated testing somewhat obscures the above-mentioned re 
It seems that the initial testing occurred almost immedi- 
for all subjects. Some were retested daily, and some at 
intervals. This practice may have operated to fixate the 


“Te 


\n effort was made to avoid this sort of practice effect in 


study. With all time intervals investigated, ranging all the 
rom immediate testing—the zero interval—up to thirty-three 
, there was no intervening practice. 

ur subjects were told, during hypnosis, that they were later 
tested by being presented with a series of words and that 
were to respond with a downward pressure of the right fore- 





he writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Professor Harvey A. Carr, 


e University of Chicago, for his aid in the pursuance of this study. 


, Clark L. ‘*The Application of Quantitative Experimental Methods to Hyp- 
mena,’’ Psy. Bul., 1927, pp. 24, 194. Raymond H. Ludden’s study is in 

rm of an unpublished thesis in the University of Wisconsin Library. 
llogg, E. R. Duration of the effects of post-hypnotic suggestion. J. Exper. 
1929, 12, 502-514. A copy of the manuscript was kindly loaned by Dr: Hull. 

is and many other friendly acts of assistance, the writer is grateful. 
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finger to each name of a specified class of objects, for exam 
animals, but that they were to make no response to the oth 
words. 

Our method of procedure, then, was as follows: The s 
was first brought into the experimental room for two day: 
was presented with a series of thirty words in order to familiarize 
him with the general test conditions. He was then hypnot 
in another room and given the post-hypnotie suggestio: 
described. Then, after the required time interval, he was 
brought into the experimental room and tested. He was pre 
with a list of thirty words at intervals of two seconds, as 
preliminary practice. This list contained three of the sti 
words to which he had been instructed to react, distribut 
random within it. This list also contained one word whic! 
repeated. The first appearance of this word was near 
gining of the list and its repetition near the end, after th 
of the three stimulus words. The subject was now told, 
the preliminary practice periods, that the list contained o 
peated word and that he was to observe each item in tl] 
carefully so as to be able to report this repeated word wh: 
exposure of the list was completed. The detection of this rep 
word constituted the subject’s conscious task and it was re 
of him to make the testing procedure seem plausible, as 
as to keep him attentive and active throughout the exposure of 
the list. 

The duties of each subject were, then, as follows: 


1. To observe the list of thirty words and detect the repeated 
This was his conscious task. 
2. To depress his finger automatically on the appearance of the 


stimulus words. This was the hypnotically suggested task. 


main experiment, the subjects were all tested on 

same list the first day. This list contained the names of thre 
different animals as stimulus words. On the second day, another 
list, containing different neutral words, three different names ol 
animals, and a different repeated word, was used. In no cas 
was any subject tested twice on the same list; in consequence 
he never reacted twice to the same stimulus word. 

The exposure apparatus was Hull’s memory machine* and 
consisted of a horizontal drum driven by a clockwork in such a 
way that its motion was intermittent, exposing each word for two 


++ 
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Hanging from this drum was a removable oil-cloth belt, 
abrie side of which was typed a list of the sort described. 
suggested reaction was a downward pressure of the right 

with the sight of the hand screened from the subject. 
wing apparatus was employed to record the presence, 
duration, and speed of the response. 
mall metal stirrup received the tip of the finger. This 
pended by a cord which led up over a pulley and thence 
lly to a sliding earriage. The carriage was held between 

‘hed coil springs in such a way that downward pressure 

rrup was against a slight tension. Since the stirrup was 

| thirty-five millimeters from the stable, the maximum 
‘f the finger movement was that amount. Projecting from 
earriage Was ~” arm carrying a small glass stylo- 
pen which recorded the response upon the polygraph 
ually spaced metal pegs around the circumference of 

of the memory drum completed a momentary electric 
brushing over a spring every time the drum revolved 

to bring a new word into position. These contacts actuated 
net which operated a stylographic pen and graphically 
d, with relative accuracy, the time of exposure of each 
\ third pen was in cireuit with a concealed key, by means 
he operator could record the appearance of the stimulus 


» sample records are shown in Plate 1. The bottom line in 
represents the operator’s record. The first of each pair 
onses shows the beginning of the exposure of a stimulus 
nd the seeond, followine after an interval of about six 
neters, the end of that exposure. The middle lines record 
me of exposure of the various words of the lists. The upper 
n each record represent the extent and duration of the 
reaction. The speed of the response can be estimated 
ome degree of accuracy by comparing the beginning of the 
ion with the line giving the corresponding time of exposure. 





l'wenty-two hypnotie subjects were tested, seventeen men and 
These were all college students selected from those 
olunteered for the experiment. Only those were chosen in 
m we could induce what we regarded as deep hypnosis. 
‘ffort was made to prevent the subjects from being conditioned 
test room and to the operator. The suggestion was given 
ther than the test room, as has been indicated. The operator 
completely sereened from the subject during the test, and, 
dditional check along this line, another experimenter tested 
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the subjects on four different occasions. Inasmuch as these reg F 
tions were similar to those on days immediately preceding and 
following, it is evident that the results were not due to the operator. 
After the hypnotic subjects had been tested for the last time. 
they were quizzed as to their knowledge of what had occurred 
The subject was first asked if his finger had moved. Eleven had 
no knowledge and eleven claimed knowledge of finger move 
ment. The next question was as to the occasion for the 























movement. Of the eleven who denied knowledge, three said 
} j 
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PLATE I 


that if the finger had moved, it was because of the appear- [f 
ance of the repeated word, six ascribed no reason, one said 
nervousness, and one, fatigue. Two of those claiming know! 
edge could ascribe no reason for the movement, two said it was 
because of the repeated word, two said that the appearance of 
‘*some’’ word caused it, and five gave as the reason, the appear- fF 
ance of the name of an animal. Finally they were quizzed as to 
whether they had any knowledge of the instructions given during 
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Kighteen denied any memory for these instructions 
r claimed it. Of the eighteen who claimed no knowledge 
tions, seven claimed knowledge of movement. 
the basis of the replies to the third question, the subjects 
ivided into two groups, the eighteen who denied knowledge 
four who reported memory for the instructions. The 
om these two groups will be reported separately. 
purposes of control, sixteen non-hypnotic subjects were 
The procedure was the same as previously described. 
‘re given a preliminary practice to acquaint them with 
‘rimental set-up, were then taken into another room as 
hypnotic subjects, and told that when they were tested 
hould respond by pressing downward on the presentation of 
ta specified class of objects, viz., animals. The procedure 
actly the same as before outlined except that in the one case 
bject received his instructions while in a deep trance and in 
er while he was fully conscious. Each control was paired 
inst one of the amnesic subjects (except those with the zero 
uterval) and was of the same sex, and as nearly equal in 
ic attainments, age, and personality traits as possible. 
Ve have comparative records, then, from: 
Kighteen amnesic, hypnotized subjects 


our non-amnesic, hypnotized subjects 
Sixteen normal or conscious subjects. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE RESPONSE TO TIME 


1) The Magnitude of the Response. The relation of the 
itude of the response to time for the three groups is graphi- 
represented in the retention curves given in Fig. 1. 
(he values along the abscissa represent the time intervals for 
retention was tested. The upper horizontal line shows the 
‘imum possible response and is given in all the forthcoming 
hs. The height of the curves represents the average magnitude 
lie various responses for each interval of time. The number of 
ponses per individual was always six but the number of indi- 
als tested varied somewhat with the time interval. 
he solid line represents the amnesic subjects. Two individuals 
re tested on the zero interval, two on the one, two on the three, 
» on the five, two on the ten, two on the fifteen, two on the 


venty, two on the twenty-five, one on the thirty, and one on the 


rty-three day interval. 
The broken line composed of alternate long and short dashes 
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ents the reactions of the non-amnesic subjects. Since there 
wut four of these, one on the zero interval, one on the ten 
me on the fifteen, and one on the thirty day interval, the 
are not statistically reliable. 

results from the normal subjects are shown by the line 
ed of short dashes. Two individuals were tested on the one 
terval, two on the three, two on the five, two on the ten, two 

‘teen, two on the twenty, two on the twenty-five, one on 
irtv and one on the thirty-three day interval. 

following conclusions may be drawn from these graphical 


magnitude of the response of the amnesic subjects decreases 

magnitude of the response of the conscious subjects decreases 
with time. 

e average magnitude of response is always less than the maximum 

response even at the zero interval. 

reactions of the amnesic subjects are not as large nor as per 

; those of the conscious subjects and they exhibit a somewhat faster 
ent with time. 

non-amnesie subjects show retention up to fifteen days but the 


f the responses is less than for the other groups 


( 
i 


ailure to Respond. The records show many failures to 
o the stimulus word. These were incorporated in the pre 
averages as zero magnitudes. We also tabulated these data 
ately to discover whether the number of these failures varied 
he time interval and with the group. Because the number 
ssible reactions varies, we tabulated these data in terms of 
utages of failure to react for three groups of successive time 
vals. These percentage data are given in Table 1. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF FAILURES TO REACT 
I First Second Last A ve rage of 
ts third third third all time intervals 
eS «c seocaas 18.1] 16.6 62.5 23.4 
Me & -ateene 18.5 16.6 100. 25.8 
35.4 48.5 25. 35.4 


The following facts are revealed by the above table: 


1. For the hypnotie subjects, the frequency of failures materially 
ises for the longer intervals, while for the controls, the larger number 


failures occurs in the first two-thirds. 


2. The average percentage of failures for all time groups increases with 
amount of knowledge of instructions. 
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An analysis of the records shows that the subjects sometimes 


responded to other than the stimulus words. The percentage o{ 
these irrelevant responses to the total number of possibj 






























responses, varied with the group. The amnesic subjects had 1] bi 
per cent, and the controls had 1.6 per cent. Vv: 


(3) Speed of Response. We studied the speed of reaction to 
see whether it varied with the time interval but found that suyeh 0 
was not the case. The individuals with the longer time intervals ( 
seemed to be quite as prompt as those with the shorter. If a 
thing, the amnesic subjects exhibited a slight increase in sy ed 
with the increase in time. 

With the crude timing device used it is probable that the abso 
lute time values are not very accurate, but any large difference 
between two time values is relatively reliable. We thus found 
that the speed of the response varied with the group. The average 
time of reaction for the normal subjects was .59 seconds, for the 
amnesic subjects, .98 seconds, and for the non-amnesic subjects, 
1.28 seconds. 

(4) Duration of Response. The duration of the response in 
its relationship to time and to the group was also studied. We 
found no evidence that the duration varied either with time or 
with the group. The average duration for all time intervals and 
for all subjects was approximately 1.5 seconds. 


THE EFFECTS OF PRACTICE 


(1) Continuous Practice. All subjects were given three reac 
tions each day; we first analyzed these data to see whether the 
magnitude of these responses tended to increase with their tem 
poral order. The averages for each of the three reactions for 
all individuals in the normal and amnesic groups are plotted in 
Fig. 2. It may be seen that there is no evidence that the magnitude 
of the response varies consistently with the temporal order. On 
study of the individual reactions we found that some subjects 
gave their maximum responses on the first trial, some on the second 
and some on the third; neither were there any individual diffe: 
ences in this respect. : 

Since all subjects were given tests over two successive days, FF 
we next analyzed the results to see if there was any tendency for 
the response to be any larger on the second day than on the first. 
The comparative data of our analysis are given in Table II. We 
divided the time intervals into three successive groups; the first 
third contained the zero to ten day intervals, the second third 
contained the fifteen and twenty day intervals, and the last third 
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mMetimes | ed the twenty-five to thirty-three day intervals. We com- 
) the average magnitude of each day’s responses for the three 
possi] ; of time intervals and then computed the percentage ratio 
had 1] etween the second and first day averages. These percentage 

for the two subject groups for the three groups of time 
ction { als are given in the table. Thus, for example, the magnitude 
lat sueh ) econd day’s response of the amnesic subjects is 99 per cent 
nt : magnitude of the first for the first third of the time intervals. 


TABLE II 
ERCENTAGE RATIOS BETWEEN SECOND AND FIRST DAY RESPONSES 
Time Intervals 


Group First Second Last 
subjects third third third 
REE 6. 5. + Rance 99 60.8 8.3 


CEN 4:6 caweeas 47 77 194 


is evident that the percentage ratio of the second to the first 
responses decreases very noticeably with time for the 
ic subjects, while, on the contrary, it increases very rapidly 
L We control group. In only one case is the percentage value 
r than one hundred, viz., for the last third of the time intervals 
Is and he control subjects. This is the only evidence that practice 
(fective within the first two days’ testing. 
ce a few of the amnesic subjects were tested continuously 
varying number of days, we made a third analysis of these 
dual records in order to discover the influence of these 
ts of continuous practice. Two subjects with the zero time 
al were tested for fourteen days, two with the one day 
al were run for seven consecutive days, one with the three- 
nterval was tested for ten days, two who waited fifteen days 
tested for eight days, and one with the twenty day interval 
four days. A new list of words with new stimulus words 
sed on each day. The data are graphically represented in 
| ;. The heavy solid line is the retention curve as given in 
| |, and is included here as a norm for comparison. The 
en lines represent the daily records of the individuals who 
lavs. e continuously tested. Thus, for example, the line made up 
r for of short dashes represents the average daily magnitude of the 
first. responses for the two individuals who were first tested for the 
We zero interval and then continuously for fourteen days. 
first Two comparisons are possible from the data. First we can 
hird determine whether the strength of the reaction tends to increase 
or decrease throughout the period in which the subjects were 
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' and second, we can compare these graphs with the standard 
i ’ whole group, the solid black line. Again referring to the 


dividuals who were first tested on the zero interval we 





the strength of the reaction tended to increase slightly 
the fourteen days on which they were tested, while on the 
and. the magnitude of the response in the standard curve 
ly decreased during that same period 
examination of these data reveals the following facts: 
fhere is no diminution in the magnitude of the reaction 
ontinuous testing; in fact all subjects show a slight tendeney 
to ease the extent of the pressure with continuous testing. 
; especially noticeable with the individual starting at the 
dav interval. The magnitude of the response very materially 
ised. 
There is no evidence that the effects of practice varied with 
me interval; in other words, the amount of improvement 
. practice is about the same for those tested after the twenty 
terval as for those tested after the zero interval. 
‘he improvement due to continuous practice was the more 
when contrasted with the standard curve. Here the mag 
le of the response tends, in general, to fall rather than rise. 
SEES We may, then, make the following conclusions from all these 
on continuous practice: 


There is no evidence of any practice effect within any one day’s 


During the first two days of testing, practice is evident only for the 

r intervals, and for the normal subjects. In all other cases the 

tude of the second day’s responses was less than that of the first day. 

Practice, however, consistently exhibited a slight effect for all those 

duals who were tested daily for more than two days. Within the 

mits of this experiment, there is no evidence that the reaction would 
ippear with continuous testing. 


2) The effect of Hypnotizations on the Magnitude of Response 
Subsequent Hypnotizations. After they had completed the 
eries of tests on animals, eleven of the amnesic subjects were 





en rehypnotized and given instructions to respond to the names 
of birds. They were tested for retention of this suggestion after 
} \ irying intervals of time. Two were tested for the two-day 
| terval, two for the three, two for the five, two for the seven, 


and three for the thirty-day interval, and the average of the two 
9 





days’ responses for these intervals are represented by curve 
of Fig. 4. Obviously any difference between the height of this 
curve and the height of the standard curve, also given here, would 
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1e practice effect of the previously suggested re sponse 


] 
fo tl 


owing the completion of this test, ten of the subjects were 
ehypnotized and given the suggestion to respond to the 
of fruits; they were tested as before. One wus tested after 
me interval, two after one day, two after three, one after 
d four after fifteen days. Their records are represented 
e 3 of Fig. 5. 
of these subjects were now rehypnotized and given the 
tion to respond to flowers. One was tested after the zero 
il, two after one day, one after three days, one after four, 
o after thirty days. Their records are represented by 





lly, five of the subjects were again rehypnotized and 
» suggestion to respond to names of numbers. Four were 
d after the zero interval and one after fourteen days. These 

are represented by curve 5. 
ause of the considerable overlapping of the curves with 
resulting confusion, the results of the first and second 
reli ‘tizations are compared to the standard results in Fig. 4, 
he results of the two subsequent rehypnotizations are com- 
the standard in Fig. 5. The differences in the height 
ese various curves for any time intervals are probably due 
to the number of previous hypnotizations; for example, in curve 5, 
obvious that these subjects have been previously hypnotized 
mes. In curve 1 there has been no previous hypnotization. 
ese data, taken at their face value, indicate the following 
These records for the early time intervals are not much 
ed by practice in previous hypnotic experiments, but in the 
intervals the magnitude of the response is materially 
ed. There is a tendency for the magnitude of the response 
rease with the number of previous hypnotizations for the 

| r time intervals. 

Ki ffect of Hypnotic Suggestions on the Retention of a Pre- 
\ lv Suggested Reaction. After the completion of the suc- 
C4 e rehypnotizations, some of the subjects were retested, with- 
out rehypnotization, for retention of previous suggestions. These 
retests were made primarily with the view of discovering how 
long these suggestions would be retained, but inasmuch as the 
subjects had been tested in the meantime for other hypnotic 
suggestions, the duration of retention may be due in part to their 
influence. Beeause of the lack of a norm it is impossible to decide 
to what extent the records indicate the normal retention of the 
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wo after nonths and one after eieht months. These 
i. fe . > . ,t . . . 

re made on different lists with different stimulus words 
» 2 47 _. 4° ' , ° 

riginal testing. It is to be noted that in 


sft il ue hi ‘ a‘ vl 


“f a )) ibreeted to at least one hvpnotie 


ther stimulus words. the re { these retestine’s are 


] 


Table Ill. tier le 3 Age ’ the last two days’ 


30 given for comparison. 


\ PREVIO! 


magnitude of 


‘tention of the suggested 
were thus retested, four 
o months, Wa tested after three months and two 
month ibjects had been subjected to 


notie test or other stimulus wor in the interim. 


the retestines are given in Table LV 


{ 
)) 


ignituce 


‘sponse 


following ‘veale by ese two tables: 


of retenti with time may be due in large part to 
llowever, 


variation 
n amounts of continuous practice in the initial tests 
there is a high degree of persistence of response after such 


als as compared with the small amount retained in the main 


after thirty-three days, and the additional fact that in four 
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eases the magnitude of the response in the retest is greater 
magnitude of the response in the initial test, indicate, in part 
that the results have been influenced by intervening hypnotization 
2. Under the conditions of this experiment, the amount of ret 
bears no relation to the increase in the time interval. 
3. The magnitude of the retest response, under these conditions 
no relation to the magnitude of the final response in the initial testi 


SUMMARY 


1. The reactions of amnesic subjects are neither as lara 
as persistent as those of the conscious subjects, and they ey 
a somewhat faster decrement with time. Post-hypnotie suge 
endures for at least a month. 

2. The reaction time for amnesic subjects is longer tha 
conscious subjects. 

3. Within the limits of this experiment, there is no evid 
that a hypnotically suggested reaction would disappear with con 
tinuous testing. 

4. The magnitude of the response tends to inerease with the 
number of previous hypnotizations for the longer time intervals 
5. Results in retesting are possibly influenced by interveni 
hypnotization. With intervening hypnotization the respons 

persist for at least eight months. 





, STUDY OF THE WOODWORTH PSYCHONEUROTIC 
INVENTORY WITH SUGGESTED REVISION 
By MAXWELL JEROME PAPURT 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Part | 
HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


YHILE THE great World War exacted a frightful toll of 
death, destruction, and chaos, it yet served as a means of 
enriching the sum total of the world’s store of knowledge. 
tries worked at top speed, there was no slacking, the United 
Government had little sympathy with procrastination. 
ere being killed, land was being laid waste, and minds and 
were being deteriorated under the strain. The Government 
ipon every available scientist to aid in the solution of its 

‘ssing problems. And psychology, that bastard child of 

y, responded to the call. 

t of the hurried, frenzied chaos of psychological terminology, 
testing, and pure scientific fact, came two really great 

work: the intelligence tests known as the Army Alpha 

\rmy Beta, and that test of emotional stability known vari- 

as the Woodworth Psychoneurotic Inventory, the Wood 
Psychopathic Questionnaire, or the Woodworth Personal 

Sheet. The excellence and effectiveness of the Army Alpha 

\rmy Beta tests are already well known to the psychological 

d. It is only recently, however, that the Woodworth Psycho 

rotic Inventory is coming into its own as a controlled, objective 

for the presence, or lack of, emotional stability. 
the time of the general draft in 1918, it was readily seen 
certain types of men would inevitably fall under the emotional 
of war. It was a further recognition of the emotional indi- 
al differences. It was obvious that there were a great number 
of men who would fail to respond, fail to adapt, from an emotional 
dpoint. It was also obvious that it was impossible for the 
ible neurologists and psychiatrists to examine each prospec- 
soldier individually. Some means of sifting the emotional 

‘from the wheat had to be discovered. And it was here that 
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the War Department turned to the psychologists and demanded 
aid. 

The National Research Council, at the request of the Way 
Department, appointed a Committee on Emotional Fitness fo; 
Warfare, with Professor R. S. Woodworth of Columbia University 
as chairman. To request, however, was far easier than to com. 
ply. Woodworth finally decided to try a list of personal data 
questions suggested by MeCurdy’s War Neuroses (17) and simi 
lar books. Over two hundred questions were evolved and tried 
out upon a group of long-suffering Columbia undergraduates. For 
convenience in scoring, the questions were so worded that they 
could be answered by yes or no. After further revision, the ques 
tions were tried out upon two thousand drafted men. 

It was readily seen that some questions were more significant 
than others and the experiment was tried of weighting the more 
important and making them count two or three while the others 
counted one each. However, since this made little difference in 
the relative standing of each man, this idea was soon abandoned. 
Hach individual’s rating was determined simply by adding up 
the total number of his unfavorable answers. Those soldiers 
showing the largest numbers of ‘‘pathological’’ answers were sent 
to the medical specialists for further examination and those giving 
certain supposedly highly significant responses were also sent, 
regardless of sum total of their pathological answers. 

As an additional means of checking the efficacy of the list of 
questions, the responses were judged according to the percentage 
of pathological answers evoked. Those receiving a large per 
centage of pathological answers were eliminated or stiffened up 
For example, the question, ‘‘ Are you ever troubled with the feeling 
that what is happening now has happened before and that you 
are doing over again what you have done before, as if everything 
were simply happening over again?’’ was answered pathologically 
by more than 50 per cent of the men, and therefore discarded. ‘The 
surmise naturally arises as to whether the long and involved form 
of the question did not have something to do with the high per 
centage of ‘‘wrong’’ answers. One can readily imagine the soldier 
giving up in disgust after one hasty glance at the length of th 
question, and determining its answer by the flip of a coin. It 
should be remembered that college students during a ‘‘true-false”’ 
test are not the only individuals who adopt this expedient for 
solving a perplexing problem. The question, ‘‘Are you troubled 
with headache?’’ was changed to ‘‘Do you have a great many bad 
headaches?’’ for the same reason of high percentage of patho- 
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al answers. In this way the list was finally reduced to the 116 
tions found on page 6 of this discussion. Extensive use of 

al list was prevented only by the signing of the Armistice. 
point several questions naturally arise: How effective is 

es Hlas it been reduced and altered to its most efficacious 
m? And what are the definite results of the administering of 
to a group of individuals already diagnosed as suffering 


yme form of mental disease? 

is for the purpose of answering these questions that the 
study was undertaken. It is not to be supposed, however, 
Armistice completed the work done with this group of 
tions. An opportunity for realizing the efficiency of this test 
ignostic means of determining mental and nervous abnor- 
ties was presented in the army hospitals, where in the course 
war were collected a considerable number of men diagnosed 

rasthenie and neurocireulatory-asthenie. 
rther studies soon followed. Laird used the Personal Data 
to study temperamental and emotional differences in various 
ps: Mathews and Johnson worked with emotional stability 
ildren. Slawson and Luella Cole Pressey, in separate studies, 


ed the test as a means of determining the relation of emotional 


lity to delinquency. Hollingworth soon followed with a study 
motivation and the relation of neurosis to intelligence, and to 
ate out from a large group the potentially neurotic. In con- 
with this last use, Franz (2) states that the average, 


rmal, white, individual answers about 10 questions pathologi- 


ore 


while abnormals answer from 30 to 40 unfavorably. He fur- 

tates that an individual who answers 20 wrongly should be 
ected of instability, while ‘‘anyone answering 30 or more 
avorably is open to grave suspicion’’. 
(he latest and one of the most interesting studies was that of 
ki}. Barrett and M. R. Schneck (9), who compared the P.D. 
s of avowed psychoneurotics with those of the Columbia 
versity freshmen. The University group was used as the 
trol or normal group. Grave doubts might, however, be legiti- 
tely raised as to the ‘‘normality’’ of any group not previously 


sted for either normality or abnormality, as such. 


1 


a SEE ee TPP ee Prey ee eee ie waiws 
Do you usually feel well and strong? Yes No 
Do you usually sleep well? Yes No 
Are you often frightened in the middle of the night? Yes No 
Are you troubled with dreams about your work? Yes No 


Do you have nightmares? 
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Do you have too many sexual dreams? 

Do you ever walk in your sleep? 

Do you have the sensation of falling when going to sleep? 

Does your heart ever thump in your ears so that you cannot 
sleep ? 

Do ideas run through your head so that you cannot sleep? 

Do you feel well rested in the morning? 

Do your eyes often pain you? 

Do things ever seem to swim or get misty before your eyes? 

Do you often have the feeling of suffocating? 

Do you have continual itchings in the face? 

Are you bothered much by blushing? 

Are you bothered by fluttering of the heart? 

Do you feel tired most of the time? 

Have you ever had fits of dizziness? 

Do you have queer, unpleasant feelings in any part of the 
body ? 

Do you ever feel an awful pressure in or about the head? 

Do you often have bad pains in any part of the body? 
Where? 

Do you have a great many bad headaches? 

Is your head apt to ache on one side? 

Have you ever fainted away ? 

Have you often fainted away? 

Have you ever been blind, half-blind, deaf or dumb for a 
time ? 

Have you ever had an arm or leg paralyzed ? 

Have you ever lost your memory for a time? 

Did you have a happy childhood? 

Were you happy when 14 to 18 years old? 

Were you considered a bad boy? 

As a child did you like to play alone better than to play 
with other children? 

Did the other children let you play with them ? 

Were you shy with other boys? 

Did you ever run away from home? 

Did you ever have a strong desire to run away from home? 

Has your family always treated you right? 

Did the teachers in school generally treat you right? 

Have your employers generally treated you right? 

Do you know of anybody who is trying to do you harm? 

Do people find fault with you more than you deserve? 

Do you make friends easily ? 

Did you ever make love to a girl? 

Do you get used to new places quickly? 

Do you find your way about easily? 

Does liquor make you quarrelsome ? 
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Do you think drinking has hurt you? Yes 
Do you think tobaeceo has hurt you? Yes 
Do you think you have hurt yourself by going too much 


with women ? Yes 
Have you hurt yourself by masturbation (self-abuse) Yes 
Did you ever think you had lost your manhood ? Yes 
Ilave you ever had any great mental shock? Yes 
Ilave you ever seen a vision? Yes 
Did you ever have the habif of taking any form of ‘‘dope’’? Yes 
Do you have trouble in walking in the dark? Yes 
Have you ever felt as if someone was hypnotizing you and 

making you act against your will? Yes 
\re you ever bothered by the feeling that people are read- 

ng your thoughts? Yes 
Do you ever have a queer feeling as if you were not your 

ld self ? Yes 


\re you ever bothered by a feeling that things are not real? Yes 
Are youtroubled with the idea that people are watching 


vou on the street? Yes 
\re you troubled with the fear of being crushed in acrowd? Yes 
Does it make you uneasy to cross a bridge over a river? Yes 
oes it make you uneasy to go into a tunnel? Yes 
Does it make you uneasy to have to cross a wide street or 
open square ? Yes 
es it make you uneasy to sit in a small room with the door 
shut ? Yes 
Do you usually know just what you want to do next? Yes 
10 you worry too much about little things? Yes 
Do you think you worry too much when you have an un- 
finished job on your hands? Yes 
Do you think you have too much trouble in making up your 
mind ? Yes 
Can you do good work while people are looking on? Yes 
Do you get rattled easily? Yes 
Can you sit still without fidgeting? Yes 
Does your mind wander badly so that you lose track of what 
you are doing? Yes 
Does some particular useless thought keep coming into your 
mind to bother you? Yes 
Can you do the little chores of the day without worrying 
over them? Yes 
Do you feel you must do a thing over several times before you 
can drop it? Yes 
\re vou afraid of responsibility ? Yes 


lo you feel like jumping off when you are on a high place? Yes 
Are you troubled at night with the idea that somebody is 
following you? Yes 






No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


No 
No 


No 
No 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


No 
No 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


No 
No 
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Do you find it difficult to pass urine in the presence of 
others ? 

Do you havea great fear of fire? 

Do you ever feel a strong desire to go and set fire to some- 
thing? 

Do you ever feel a strong desire to go steal things? 

Did you ever have the habit of biting your finger nails? 

Did you ever have the habit of stuttering? 

Did you ever have the habit of twitching your face, neck or 
shoulders? 

Did you ever have the habit of wetting the bed? 

Are you troubled with shyness? 

Have you a good appetite? 

Is it easy to make you laugh? 

Is it easy to get you angry? 

[s it easy to get you cross or grouchy ? 

Do you get tired of people quickly ? 

Do you get tired of amusements quickly ? 

Do you get tired of work? 

Do your interests change frequently ? 

Do your feelings keep changing from happy to sad and from 
sad to happy without any reason? 

Do you feel sad or low-spirited most of the time? 

Did you ever have a strong desire to commit suicide ? 


Did you ever have St. Vitus’ dance? 


Did you ever have convulsions? 

Did you ever have heart disease ? 

Did you ever have anemia badly ? 

Did you ever have dyspepsia? 

Did you ever have asthma or hay fever? 
Did you ever have a nervous breakdown ? 


Have you ever been afraid of going insane ? 


Has any of your family been insane, epileptic, or feeble- 


minded ? 
Has any of your family committed suicide? 
Has any of your family had a drug habit? 
Has any of your family been a drunkard? 
Can you stand the sight of blood ? 
Can you stand pain quietly ? 
Can you stand disgusting smells? 
Do you like outdoor life? 
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Part I] 


PROCEDURE 


(he present study was begun in the summer of 1928 at the 
opathie Ward of the Cleveland City Hospital, This ward, 
ther psychopathic hospital, as it in reality is, is used by the 


nterests of greater Cleveland as a purely diagnostic institu 
Patients, when determined legally insane by the staff of 
at the hospital are remanded to the State Hospital for the 

ne at Newburgh. 
nee women, as well as men were to be tested, it was necessary 
ea few changes in the original list of questions. ‘or obvious 


questions 44, 50, and 52 were entirely omitted, while in 


se +e 


32 **boy’’ was changed to ‘‘girl’’. In question 35 ‘* boys’ 
anved to ‘‘oirls’’, The original list of 116 was retained in 
e of men patients. 
lists, as amended, were then presented to fifty female 
and fifty male patients. The group of patients selected 
no means a homogeneous one nor was any effort made to 
uch a group. The patients were selected at random, 
lless of hospital diagnosis, except that only patients were 
ed who had been already diagnosed as suffering from some 
of mental disease. For obvious reasons, only those patients 
elected where the degree of deterioration or degeneration 
ot continued to such a degree that the patient was unable 
» comprehend and answer the questions. 
since the names of the patients could not be employed, each is 
nated by number and sex such as I 1, M 36, ete. 
‘he fullest codperation was received from Dr. IXarnosh and 
rest of the City Hospital staff. The examiner was always 
roduced to the patient as a visiting physician interested in the 
ire of the patients. There was no attempt at coercion or 
ilsion toward the patients albeit it must be confessed that 
irettes or candy were used as small bribes, and to arouse the 
terest of the patient in giving correct answers in so far as the 
tient was able. This was done with the knowledge and consent 
the hospital staff. The answers were invariably set down 
tly as the patient gave them with but one or two exceptions. 
e exceptions were simple and allowable. lor example, if the 
tient answered ‘‘no’’ to question 85 and the examiner, upon 
ing at the patient’s hands discovered that the nails had been 
ten to the quick, the answer ‘‘yes’’ was substituted. In the 
ime way, if 87 was answered by a ‘‘no’’ and that negative was 
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accentuated by a convulsive twitching of the face, neck. », 
shoulders, that had been present all during the examination, agajy 
the examiner put down the answer ‘‘yes’’. In all other respects, 
the answers were set down as given by the patient even when. 
as was customary, a patient suffering from a chronic aleoholj, 
psychosis vigorously denied that he had ever taken a drink in }); 
life of anything stronger than cocoa. 


Part II] 
RESULTS AND COMMENT 


The answers given by each patient can readily be seen } 
perusal of Graphs I and Il. The number of pathological ansy 
ranged from 2 (patient M8) to 61 (patient 37). There wer 
eleven female patients and eleven male patients with nine or less 
pathological answers, or in other words, 22 per cent of the patients 
gave test results which according to Franz would classify thes 
patients as decidedly normal—and yet each had been found (1) 
insane by a staff of expert psychiatrists. Continuing further, we 
find that but seven male patients and five female patients 
responses showing 30 or more pathological answers, 14 per | 
of the male patients and but 10 per cent of the female patient 
The average for the males was 19.34 pathological answers while 
for the females it was 19.92 pathological answers. <A surprising 
result and tending to minimize Franz’s and Hollingworth’s con 
tentions concerning the number of pathological answers found in 
mentally diseased patients. From these figures, if we carry them 
one step further, we find that 66 per cent of the male patients had 
total number of pathological answers between 10 and 30, and 
68 per cent of the females had answers between 10 and 30. Or 
86 per cent of the male patients had less than 30 pathological 
answers and 90 per cent of the females had less than 30 patho 
logical answers. 

Or, if we turn to a discussion of the results from the standpoint 
of the questions themselves, we find that, in the males some ques 
tions (103-104) received no wrong answers while question 25 had 
42 per cent of the females answer it pathologically. Questions 2, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 18, 19, 20, 22, 25, 28, 33, 36, 37, 38, 59, 
40, 41, 42, 49, 51, 54, 56, 57, 59, 61, 62, 66, 85, 86, 95, 96 and 99, had 10 
or more patients answer pathologically in the male group. The 
female group in addition, had questions 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 13, 16, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 30, 31, 33, 37, 41, 42, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
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5. 93, 96, 97, 99, and 100, with 10 or more patients answering 


ologically. Are these questions then to be considered espe 


diagnostic with regard to insane patient s’ A more complete 
ission of the questions will be found in Part IV. 
e question as to which mental disease would call forth the 
test number of pathological answers and which the smaller 
» high degree of interest to the student of abnormal psychol 
There are many minor problems that arise as a result of 
study. For instance, Involutional Melancholia has an 
ve number of 29.25 pathological answers per patient (all 
le). On the other hand, Paresis in the female group has an 
ve pathological answer per patient of but 12.50. In males 
resis average is slightly higher with 13.91 P.A. per person. 
| a wider variation between sexes is shown in the answers for 
enile group. The male group has an average of 19.67 P.A. 
patient while the female group is but 14.40. And the three 
paranoiaes average 33 answers per patient while the 2 females 
the same disease average but 18.50. The males are consist 
higher per patient in every disease where both groups are 
resented, with the exception of the epileptie psychosis and 
comania. Why? These questions, although absorbingly inter 
can not be answered here. They require a detailed and 
usive independent research. 


Part LV 
THE SUGGESTED REVISION 


nent of Psychology, 


State University. 
The Woodworth Psychoneurotic Inventory 


Revised by M. J. Papurt 


Do you usually feel well and strong? 
\re you often frightened in the middle of the night? 
Are you ever troubled by bad dreams? 
Do you have too many sexual dreams? 


lave you ever walked in your sleep? 


Do you feel like you are falling when going to sleep? 

Does your heart ever beat in your ears so that you cannot 
sleep ? 

Do you feel well rested in the morning? 


Do things ever seem to swim or get misty before your eyes? 
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Do you often feel like you cannot breathe? 

Do you have continual itchings in the face? 

Are you bothered by fluttering of the heart ? 

Have you ever had fits of dizziness? 

Do you ever feel an awful pressure in or about the head? 

Do you often have bad pains or queer feelings in any part of 
the body? Where? 

Does your head ever ache on one side? 

Have you often fainted away? 

Have you ever been blind, half-blind, deaf or dumb for a 
time ? 

Have you ever had an arm or leg paralzed? 

Have you ever lost your memory for a time? 

Did you have a happy childhood ? 

Were you happy when 14 to 18 years old? 

As a child did you like to play alone better than with other 
children ? 

Did the other children let you play with them? 

Were you bashful or shy with other boys? 

Were you bashful or shy with other girls? 

Did you ever run away from home? 

Has your family always treated you right? 

Did the teachers in school generally treat you right? 

Have your employers generally treated you right? 

Do you know of anybody who is trying to do you harm? 

Do people find fault with you more than you deserve? 

Do you make friends easily ? 

Were you ever in love? 

Do you get used to new places quickly ? 

Do you find your way about easily ? 

Do you think you drink too much? 

Do you think you smoke too much ? 

Have you hurt yourself by masturbation (self-abuse) ? 

Did you ever think you had lost your manhood ? 

Did you ever think you had become sterile ? 

Have you ever had any great mental shock ? 

Have you ever seen a vision ? 

Did you ever have the habit of taking any form of ‘‘dope’’? 

Do you have any trouble in walking in the dark? 

Have you ever felt as if some one was hypnotizing you and 
making you act against your will? 

Are you ever bothered by a feeling that things are not real? 

Are you troubled with the idea that people are watching you 
on the street? 

Are you troubled with the fear of being crushed in a crowd? 

Does it make you uneasy to cross a bridge over a river? 

Does it make you uneasy to go into a tunnel ? 
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Does it make you uneasy to have to cross a wide street or open 


9 
square ! 


Does it make you uneasy to sit in a small room with the door 


shut ? 
Do you usually know just what you want to do next? 
Do you worry too much about little things? 


Can you do good work while people are looking on? 


Do you get rattled easily ? 
Can vou sit still without fidgeting ? 


Does your mind wander badly so that you lose track of what 


u are doing? 
some particular useless thought keep coming into 


ur mind to bother you? 
uu afraid of responsibility ? 
you find it difficult to pass urine in the presence of 


thers ? 


, vou ever feel a strong desire to go and set fire to some- 
thing? 
u ever feel a strong desire to go steal things? 
| you ever have the habit of stuttering or stammering? 
| you ever have the habit of twitching your face, neck, or 
houlders? 
Did you ever have the habit of wetting the bed? 
Is it easy to get you angry? 
t easy to get you cross or grouchy ? 
Do your interests in people, work, or amusements change 
easily ? Yes No 
Do your feelings keep changing from happy to sad and from 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 


sad to happy without any reason? 
Do you feel sad or low-spirited most of the time? 
Did you ever have a strong desire to commit suicide ? 
Did you ever have convulsions? 
Did you ever have a nervous breakdown ? 
Have you ever been afraid of going insane? 


Can you stand pain quietly ? 


We can now arrive at the attempt to classify and evaluate the 
iestions in the original list with a view to revision. A revision 
here appended but it should be remembered that this revision 

has merely been suggested and as yet, there have been no studies 
to standardize or to test the efficacy of the Revision. However, 
the test has been used with a great deal of success in the Ohio 
State University Psychological Clinic and in several other psy- 
chological clinics. Studies of the new revision are now being 
carried on. It should be interesting to check the results of the 
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new Revision with the results of the original form where every 
experiment is duplicated by the Revision. 
As a result of administering the W. P. I. to one hundred 
mentally diseased patients and as a result of a careful perusal 
of the graphs herein appended, the writer came to the conclusion 
that there were several grave faults in the original form. These 
faults are of five types. First, the terminology is too complex. 
the vocabulary used implies an extensive word-knowledge on the 
part of the patients. It should also be remembered that a great 
many of the patients who find their way into our hospitals for 
the mentally diseased are of foreign birth.(29) Second, the lisi 
is entirely too long. It is extremely difficult to get a patient, 
es pecially a euphoric type, to remain calmly seated during a seem 
ingly endless barrage of questions. Nor is the person of any type, 
suspected of emotional instability, liable to take very kindly ‘to 
so many questions. Third, and this in reality is the most serious 
objection. There are entirely too many questions which have no 
bearing whatever upon either emotional instability or any otl 


form of psychopathic or psychen de condition. Fourth, the 
original list of questions is applicable to members of the mal 
ex only. In order to test female patients it was necessary to 


eliminate three questions entirely and to change the sex wording 
of two other. This is always an objectionable and unscientific 
procedure. Fifth, there was a duplication of content and symp 
tomological diagnosis. It was deemed necessary to eliminate this 
duplication in order to arrive at a more even evaluation of each 
of the questions. 

How then was the revision to eliminate these five major errors? 
Obviously, they must be eliminated and considerable time was 
spent in arriving at a solution. 

To eliminate the first objection, a careful rewording of many 
questions was undertaken. Oftentimes, good grammatical form 
was sacrificed for meaning that would be clear to all types of 
patients. Simple, concise English was chosen, it was endeavored 
to make the test understandable to the greatest number of indi- 
viduals who would be likely to take the test. 

Second, the number of questions in the Revision was cut down 
to seventy-five as against 116 in the original. At the same time, 
every effort was made to have the shorter revision retain all the 
diagnostic efficacy of the original form. 

Third, since the Woodworth Psychoneurotic Inventory is a 
test designed basically for the determination and diagnosis of 
mental disease, questions having no bearing upon such a deter- 
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mination and diagnosis have no place in the list. For this reason, 
many questions were deleted. Question 16, ‘‘Are you bothered 
was eliminated as being somewhat foolish 


»o99 


much by blushing? 
fol adults and as rather normal for adolescents. It received a 
total of ten female and nine male pathological answers. The 
number of pathological answers to a question is by no means, how 
ever, an indication of the true worth of the question. For example, 
over 47 per cent of the Columbia University freshmen tested by 
Garrett and Sehneck gave pathological answers to Question 85, 
Did you ever have the habit of biting your finger nails?’’ For 
identical reasons, Question 32, ‘*‘ Were you considered a bad boy ag 
eliminated. Because a boy is considered ‘‘bad’’ hardly means 
he will find his way into an institution for the insane or 
that he is emotionally unstable. Nor is Question 69 any 
better criterion of instability. Questions 10, 25, 79, 86, 90 and 91, 
were further eliminated under the same objection. 

[t should herein be stated that there are many mental phe- 
mena that are considered as indications of instability when 


ed to an unreasonable’... wee or when present in large num- 
However, these same phenomena are often present in per- 
normal individuals. As an example of this there is the 
y towards jumping off when one is looking down from 
place. Goddard has aptly named these phenomena ‘‘ normal 
malties’’ 
\nd would Woodworth have us believe that the statement, ** It 
easy to make me laugh”’ is a ‘* pathological’’ answer! 
\nother group of questions eliminated under this objection 
those pertaining to etiology; personal and family. They are 
needed in a test of this type. The desired information can 
gained from other sources. Hence Questions 109, 110, 111, 
112, 101, 102, 104, 105 and 106, were eliminated: 113 and 115 were 
eliminated because neither an inability to stand the sight of blood 
or to stand disgusting smells are indication of emotional in 
bility. Question 116 is, however, the crowning glory. Does 
one expect a patient, cooped up in a hospital, often in a single 
room or continuous tub to blandly remark that he does not like 


outdoor life? One might just as properly ask the prisoner in 


solitary confinement if he wouldn’t like to have some friends with 
whom he could speak. 

lourth, the original test was changed slightly so as to make 
the Revision equally efficacious for both sexes—-something for 
which the original form could not be used. For this reason Re- 
vision Questions 25 and 39 were given ‘‘a’’ parts to be used in the 
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examination of female patients. Twenty-five-a has been equally 
balanced with 25 and 39a with 39. To further eliminate the sing’ 
masculine content, the question ‘‘Did you ever make love to 
girl?’’ was changed in the Revision to read, ‘‘ Were you ever jy 
love?’’ This automatically eliminates the purely male viewpoint 
and substitutes a viewpoint applicable to both sexes. 

The final attempt at improving the form of the original tes 
was made in an effort to eliminate duplication of content and 
symptomology. For example, 2 was eliminated since obviously, 
Questions 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, ete., answer this comp| tel 
One can hardly sleep well and yet be continually disturbed by too 
many sexual dreams, nightmares, pounding of the heart and a flux 
ot ideas all through the night. In the same way 13 and 19 dupli 
cate 12, and 12 therefore was eliminated. Question 22 was 
changed as to include Questions 20; 21 and 22 cover Question 
thoroughly and 23 was therefore eliminated; 47 and 48 wer 
eliminated and the question, ‘‘ Do you think you drink too muc! 
was substituted. Questions 58, 70 and 72 were duplicated } 
other questions and hence eliminated ; 37 was eliminated as covered 
partially by 36 and partially because of the fact that nearly ever 
normal boy has at some time or another felt the ‘‘strong’’ desi: 
to run away from home. 

There is, in the original form, entirely too much emphasis 
placed upon that group of abnormal phenomena known a 
‘*manias’’; 82 was therefore eliminated since 83 covered the pli 
nomenon of pyromania. Those questions pertaining to the various 
phobias such as agoraphobia, claustrophobia, ete., were retai 
as excellent indications of instability. 
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Part V 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
As a result of the work with the Woodworth Psychoneuroti 
Inventory, carried on at a Psychopathic Hospital and with patients 
already diagnosed as mentally diseased, certain significant co! 
clusions concerning the Woodworth Psychoneurotic Inventory wer 
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obtained. The average number of pathological answers for tlic 
various mental diseases ranged from six in Huntington’s chorea 
to 48.6 in epileptic psychosis. There were seventeen separate 
diagnoses for the female patients and twelve for the male. 

The average number of pathological answers given for the 5U 
female patients was 19.92; for the 50 male patients it was 19.34. 
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tumber of patients answering the various questions patho 


ally ranged from none to twenty-one with Questions 25 as 


most often answered pathologically in both sexes. 


\s a result of the study of the reactions of the one hundred 
and female patients to the questions of the Woodworth 
meurotie Inventory, five major weaknesses or faults of the 
orv were noted. These were complex terminology, too 

a list of questions, too many questions having no bearing 
diagnosis of emotional instability, arbitrary masculine 
of test, duplication of content. 
means of eliminating these five major faults and as a new 
tion, the Revision of the Woodworth Psychoneurotiec In 
was made. The Revision is merely suggestive and al 
it has been used with excellent results in various clinies, 
ot vet standardized, even though its efficacy has to a great 
een proven by its suecess in the psychological clinics where 
en employed. Standardization and testing of this new 
now being carried on and, it is hoped, the results will 
offered to the psychological world. 
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REVIEWS 


rory OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLtocy. By Edwin G. Boring. New 

York. The Century Co., 1929. Pp. xvi + 699. 

encyclopedic book records the history of experimental psychology 
classic Greek conceptions through the anticipations and ideas 
dern philosophical psychologists who helped prepare the way 
indation of the new science in the nineteenth century. The 
nd out of which this experimentalism emerged—astronomical per- 
lation, hypnotism, phrenology, specific energies of nerves—is 

leseribed. And the work in experimental psychology up to 1910 


| historically. Recent movements are also included. 
nly does the value of this book consist in the ‘‘importance of 
matization in bringing scattered facts together, and exhibiting both 
plored regions and the known territory that impinges upon them’’, 
the human touch it weaves into the vast array of technical articles, 
and volumes of academic psychology. Through application of 
raphie method, the chaotic realms of technical controversies assume 
form and order. The biography of a scientist throws much light 
work and achievements, 
[he author’s treatment of the different aspects of experimental psy- 
selective. Certain theories are traced very carefully, others 
merely mentioned. Chapter 5 is devoted principally to an exposition 
nnes Miiller’s ten laws making up the doctrine of the specific energy 
rves and to a comparison with the earlier similar views of Bell. On 
ther hand, the experimental psychology of Time is neglected. Although 
rkers in this field are mentioned by name, their contributions are 
treated of. It is important to compare this indifference of experimental 
logy to the problems of Time with the absorption of the relativity 
sts in the inter-related problems of Space and Time. Perhaps the 
fference of psychologists is reflected in this omission of the results. 
[he Notes constitute a parallel to the text. In the Notes appended 
ich chapter there are all sorts of bibliographic, biographic, historical, 
nd eritieal sidelights on subjects covered in the text. The tone here is 
formal than in the text. The author has taken ample advantage of 
the Notes to avoid the restrictions of the text and to include a remarkable 
ngeries of odds-and-ends. To illustrate this, the following citations from 
ferent chapters of the Notes are given: 
‘The history of science is largely the history of its Genuises. Wheatstone con- 
structed a chronosecope in 1840, two years before Hipp made one. In 1910, Titchener 
was unable to conclude whether there is a textural difference between images and sensa- 


tions. It is interesting to study Austro-German psychology with one’s eye on the map. 


Quetelet was the founder of modern statistics. The views of both Spearman and 
Thomson may be right. 
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A statistical method of writing history is perhaps conceivable. A 
to such analysis of history is afforded by the remark in the Notes 
‘*Wundt wrote or revised at the average rate of 2.2 pages a day 
1853 to 1920.’’ This statement strikes the present reviewer as an 


tion of how history can be statistically treated. A statistical treatment 


would help establish a comparative rating seale of the various move: 
and leaders. 

Apart, then, from the humanization of experimental psychology 
the historical survey, through an enormous amount of details, of th 
discoveries, and scientists, Professor Boring has contributed in this 
towards a critique of experimental psychology. He is solidly for psye} 
physics and even implies future important developments in this field. Th: 
contributions of European and American schools are presented not 0) 
concisely but also critically. It is interesting to note his fondness f 
meaning context theory of Titchener and his desire to see it ineluded in 


a ‘‘super-behavioristie theory of meaning.’’ James is considered America’s 


foremost psychologist and Cattell is its present-day senior psychologist. In 
giving a picture of the comparative influence of American psychologists 


reference is made to the number and names of Ph.D.’s trained under the 
particular scientist. Not only is it held that American psychology is pre- 


dominantly behavioristic, but there is an interesting interpretation of the 
psychophysical contributions of Jastrow and Peirce (1884), of Fullerton 
and Cattell (1892). Their elimination of the equal judgments and their 


substitution of the probable error of observation is held to be an early 
example of the American tendency to mistrust introspection. 

A historian may not only record events, construct huge developmental 
systems but as a critic may evaluate them step by step. And the present 
author turns critic occasionally, tears down some contributions or attempts 
to extend others. Running through the text are statements on the strange 
ways in which science develops. Professor Boring is opposed to rapid 
progress in science maintaining that ‘‘New discoveries make headway in 
science but slowly, even though discovery is the business of science.’’ This 
position is not uncontrovertible. Scientific imagination and origination, 
in the opinion of the present reviewer, should be unlimited by the restric- 
tions of criticism. New discoveries need not await the verdict of criticism, 
as is implied by Professor Boring. At any rate there is apparently a 
reversal of this position in the concluding section of the book in a discus- 
sion of the shortcomings of experimental psychology. In addition to the 
point that psychology has not had great men, it is maintained that the last 
seventy-five years of experimentalism has not yielded enough because 
psychology has yet to ‘‘completely surrender its philosophical heritage, in 
fact as well as in voiced principle, and proceed, unimpeded by a divided 
soul, about its business.’’ And, to interpret this, science need not run up 
against criticism. Rapid progress is a desideratum from the viewpoint 
of the experimentalist. On the other hand, criticism may in turn not 
only slow up the progress of science and discovery (the author’s platform 
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from our contentions accelerate it. Thus, that the future may 
vell look after itself’’, as the author puts it, is extremely question- 
Pragmatieally, the past and present perfection of technique, appa- 
nd methods is a preparation for the great discoveries of the future. 
m would help evaluate the importance of the past and present con- 
experimental psychology in the light of the possible develop- 
onsequences from them in the future. 

r words, criticism and invention go hand-in-hand. There need 

an elimination of ¢riticism in favor of the progress of science, 
mpedanee of the progress of invention by criticism. 


— 


a University. NATHAN ISRAELI. 


inp Human GrowtH. By Arnold Gesell, Ph.D., M.D., Director, 
ile Psycho-Clinie; Professor of Child Hygiene; Institute of Psy- 
logy, Yale University. New York. The Maemillan Company, 
1928. Pp. x + 418. 
methods of study employed are an extension of those reported 
lier publication on The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child. 
| Developmental Schedule for the determination of monthly and 
y increments of development in the first two years of life was 
to secure more frequent, consecutive records of the behavior 
n infancy. This schedule which is now in process of further 
rdization is sufficiently discriminating to define certain significant 
ual differences and deviations in the early phases of development. 
are chiefly concerned with the growth characteristics of the indi- 
nfant as revealed by a series of developmental examinations and 
nical ease study. It has not been our purpose to trace intelligence 
trieted sense, but rather to characterize the tendencies and varia- 
the total complex of growth in relation to several fields of 
r—motor, language, adaptive, and personal-social.’’ (P. viii.) 
eral new arrangements for the observation of infant behavior are 
bed, and these include a guidance nursery, an observation compart- 
a clinical erib, and a very elaborate and suitable photographic 
atory. The author compares the behavior of a number of infants 
ffer very slightly from each other in age, and gives the normative 
iries for various levels between one and 30 months. 
In Part II there is a valuable treatment of retarded development, 
or equipment, drawing glandular and nutritional factors, twinning, 
the premature infant. This portion of the book is a scientifie con- 
tion of a high order. Gesell presents material from both medicine and 
hology and there is a constant concern for the welfare of the infant. 
\side from the practical value of the book, there is an extended dis- 
ission of the problem of maturation and the question of heredity and 
vironment, which many will find stimulating. Chief emphasis is on 
process of human growth, which is elaborately illustrated by a descrip- 
on of the rapid changes in modes of behavior of human beings during 
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the first two years after birth, and by a few incidental references to the 

behavior of lower animals. The work is profusely illustrated with graph 

and photographs. Hutsey Cason. 
University of Rochester. 
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Race ATTITUDES IN CHILDREN. By B. Lasker. New York. Holt, 1929 
Pp. xvi + 394. $4.00. 

‘“Race attitudes in children present a baffling problem in social psy. 
chology only because we are as yet without an adequate technique for mak. 
ing observation and record truly scientific. Our technique fails us even 
more when we try to trace these attitudes back to their causes. The factual 
material with which we deal is neither permanent nor altogether opep 
to inspection. The first expressions of aversion may be so slight as 
escape even the vigilant eyes of a mother. The occasions of more obvious 
expressions may be so trivial as to invite no thought and therefore n 
record. Moreover, it is the unusual which attracts attention, and a whole 
community or a whole generation may be living in an abnormal fear 
or an abnormal sense of its relation to an outside group without being 
aware of it."’ 

Nevertheless, despite the difficulties of analysis, the members of The 
Inquiry, a group of social, educational, and religious workers, have fur- 
nished us with a significant array of data to answer four fundamental 
questions: What race attitudes do children have? How are race attitudes 
acquired? How are race attitudes taught? and How may race attitudes 
be modified? The preliminary step in securing the data was a question- 
naire sent to about eight hundred interested persons throughout the 
country. The resultant data were discussed in various groups. The present 
book is a digest and philosophy of these discussions. 

Among the expressions of racial attitudes in early childhood, teasing, 
combativeness, and some degree of ridicule are commonly found; but fear 
is quite the most frequent, the most vivid, and the most lasting of unfavor- 
able reactions toward foreign races. In adolescence, condescension, rivalry, 
and class consciousness appear; but fear still holds over as a strong com- 
ponent of racial feeling, particularly in girls. 

Careful observation shows that aversion to persons of other races is 
not instinctive, but arises only when parents, or older persons in general, 
manifest the same aversion. Attempts to attribute racial aversions to 
physiological differences have been pretty well discredited by Boas and 
other anthropologists. As to mental differences, Arlitt* observes that 
‘‘there is more likeness between children of the same social status but 
different race than between children of the same race but of different 

’. Adult opinion, and more particularly adult behavior, seem 


social status’’. 
to be the chief cause of children’s attitudes. 

Although intentional teaching is not to be minimized in this connection, 
Lasker stresses the importance of ‘‘attendant learning’’, in school, as well 
as in the social world at large. Civics, history, and geography classes are 


* Jour. Appl. Psych., vol. V, 1921, p. 182. 
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likely to inculeate, unconsciously on the part of the teacher, the 
.vandist doctrine of the superiority of the native-born white American. 
When internationalism does become an issue in any class, the issue is likely 
merely verbal, and attitudes remain unchanged. , 
Hlow, then, may race attitudes be modified? Among the desirable 
tives are certainly these: sensitizing the regard for justice in the 
ngs between individuals and groups, regardless of race; counteracting 
ences that make for misinformation and misunderstanding; and creat- 
- appreciation for qualities-and achievements in other groups which are 
n harmony with the cultural value shared by all groups. 
With reference to the first of these objectives, the author regards as one 
main findings of the investigation the realization that race attitudes 
not fully to be understood apart from other types of social attitudes. 
‘f the experiences cited show that racial issues have been best solved 
treated as issues of courtesy, sportsmanship, or broadmindedness. 
Concerning the second of these objectives, Goodwin Watson suggests 
is wiser to build up resistance to false racial suggestions than to 


eliminate prejudicial factors in the environment: ‘‘part of every 
school, and elub program should be a unit on how to think straight 
midst of biasing influence’’ 
s volume as a whole is rich in its illustrations and ideas, but it 
irticularly abounds in its concrete and practical suggestions for the 
ittainment of the third objective mentioned, appreciation. And this is 
probably the heart of the prohlem of racial attitude and racial feeling. 
CHARLES LEONARD STONE. 


DELINQUENCY AREAS: A StTupY OF THE GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF 
ScHooL TRUANTS, JUVENILE DELINQUENTS, AND ADULT OFFENDERS 
Cuicaao. By Clifford R. Shaw. Chicago. The University of 

Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. xxi+-214. Price $4.00. 


Krom the University of Chicago have come a number of studies that 


ze the city and its life in illuminating detail. The present study 
Dr. Shaw, research sociologist with the Institute for Juvenile Research 
the Behavior Research Fund, is concerned exclusively with the dis- 


ition of rates of delinquency and crime within the city area. The 

ily is based on the records of 55,998 individuals, including 5,159 male 
truants, 43,298 juvenile delinquents, and 7,541 adult offenders 

These eases, classified on basis of sex, age, offense, and period of delin- 
y, are handled in eight series of data, all of which are used in 
s-checking results. Rates of delinquency for each of the eight series 
eulated in terms of square mile blocks in the city of Chicago. 





eC Ca 
‘our types of maps are used by the author in presenting his findings, 

uding for each series a spot map showing the actual location of the 

dence of each offender. 

Inspection of the spot-maps alone reveals significant differences between 
sections of the city in the occurrence of delinquency. When subjected 
refined treatment the data show distributions that are surprising in 
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their regularity, and support without question the first conclusion of 
the author that various types of delinquency do not have uniform ¢ 
tribution throughout the city, but tend to concentrate in various 
His second conclusion, again amply supported by accompanying 
is that the rates of truancy, delinquency and adult crime tend to vary 
inversely with the distance from the center of the city (the Loop _y) 
the areas that show high truancy rates are also the areas that show high 
delinquency and adult crime rates. (One may question the accuracy of 
the data or the impression given by them in Dr. Shaw’s somewhat idealized 


ai tds 


mile zone maps, while at the same time accepting his general conclusion 
There is, moreover, a high degree of relationship between the typ 
neighborhood and the delinquency rates. Carrying the data back for 
thirty years, within which time the composition of the population in the 
areas has undergone change, shows the persistence of the phenomena 
Finally, recidivism rates correlate highly with the data on delinquency 

It is the interpretation of the data that presents really interesting 
possibilities. The facts of distribution are clear and beyond question, but 
how are they to be explained? Dr. Shaw is exceedingly cautious, but 
it is evident that he leans toward a cultural explanation. The delin- 
quency grows out of a community situation. In periods of transition, 
when business is encroaching on residence districts, the stabilizing controls 
relax, resistance of the individual to criminal activity is low, and delinquent 
behavior may even become approved behavior; delinquency patterns arise 
Disorganized areas, further, are the areas of migrants, and problems of 
cultural adjustment develop and are reflected in the delinquency rates. 
All of this the author puts forth as an hypothesis, as ‘‘a tentative inter- 
pretation’’. It has plausibility especially when accompanied by the numer 
ous case documents that are included. There is, however, another possi 
bility: the delinquency rates may be evidence of a biological selection 
wherein the inadequate are drawn to the areas of demoralization. While 
one may incline not to accept this interpretation, the treatment by Dr 
Shaw does not eliminate it as a possibility. 

The book is a splendid contribution to quantitative sociology and is 
one that has tremendous implications that must be followed through by 
sociologists and social psychologists. 

University of Minnesota. Maucotm M. WILe% 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ABNORMAL PsycHoLogy. By V. E. Fisher. New 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1929. Pp. x+512. $2.60. 

This work ‘‘has been prepared as a text in a first course in abnormal 
psychology, and only such knowledge as usually results from a course in 
general psychology is presupposed. It is hoped, however, that the intelli- 
gent reader who has never had a formal course in psychology may find here 
something of interest and value’’ (vii). As a basis for such course, and 
as an introduction for the intelligent reader, the book seems unusually 
valuable. 

Professor Fisher assumes ‘‘that mental abnormality is to be regarded 
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irely relative matter’’, and that these ‘‘abnormalities can be most 
ately understood and dealt with when viewed as disorders of the 
nality, of the individual as an integration, rather than as disorders 
ious mental processes or reactions’’ (vii). At the same time, the 
r recognizes that any reaction, if indiscriminately applied to all 
ons, or if persistently made to a situation to which it is non-adjustive, 


yrmal. 
order of presentation is as follows: 

I, Some Typical Problems in Abnormal Psychology’’—hypochondrias, 
, doubts, mannerisms, hysterical phenomena, and some of the psy- 
a clear introduction to the field. 

Il, The Normal Indwidual’’—a psychological understanding with the 
ve of MeDougall (using the terms cognition, conation, affection, 
rtion, the sentiment of self-regard, ete.), but critical. 

III, Some Different Types of Normal Individuals’’—developing intro- 

n and extroversion especially ; but very critical. 

‘IV, The Conscious, Subconscious, Coconscious, and Unconscious’’— 
rood chapter. 

Vv, VI, VII, Some Common Modes of Reaction to Difficulties’’ 

nt chapters, in which Hamilton’s work is drawn upon significantly 
th the usual conceptions of trial and error, regression, compensa- 
bition, repression, and dissociation, with some helpful definitions. 
rdinary trial and error reactions we are apparently dealing with 
lispositions, one of which is to relinquish one mode of reaction 
ther if the first does not immediately prove adjustive, and the 
f which is to persevere in a single reaction. If these two pre- 
ons are properly balanced, typical trial and error activity results; 
tendency to persist in a single reaction is greatly predominant, 
stent, non-adjustive type of reaction will follow, except in those 
here the first reaction proves adjustive; if the tendency to relin- 
ne reaction in favor of another is too much in evidence, a flighty, 
il type of activity takes place’’ (85). ‘‘When an individual, 

r to adjust himself properly to a difficulty, reacts to his failure as 
ersonal deficiency and endeavors to make up for it by activity in 
direction, we may properly speak of compensatory activity’’ (99). 
VIII-XI, The Psychoneuroses’’—inecluding the sexual neuroses. The 
perversions are here set forth clearly, and with considerable criticism 
rpretation; yet exhibitionistic, sadistic, and masochistic behavior are 
nsidered much after the fashion of Freud and Hamilton (253), and the 
on is given (perhaps only as an antidote to the popular judgment) 

the average homosexual may be in many respects a superior indi- 


ial (258). The author points out in conclusion, however, that ‘‘the 
e problem of sexual perversions or neuroses still remains relatively 
‘ure’’ (270); and his perspective with regard to the psychoneuroses 


’ 


, ‘‘Psychasthenia’’, and 


’ 


in general, ‘‘Neurasthenia or Anxiety Neurosis’ 
lysteria and Multiple Personality’’, seems excellent. 
‘“NXII-XIV, The Psychoses’’—are excellent chapters, although only 
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manic-depressive psychosis, paranoia and paranoid conditions, and schizo. 
phrenia or dementia praecox, are included. 

“XV, Sleeping’’; ‘XVI, Dreaming’’; ‘‘XVII, Hypnotism and Sy. 
gestion’’—all excellent, on the whole, although the author fails to recog 
the possible distinction, urged lately by W. R. Wells, between hypnot 
ability and suggestibility, suggestibility in the sense of a tendency 
accept suggestions contrary to experience (444 | 

“XVIII, The Feebleminded Individual’’—presents much good mat, 
rial in convenient form. 


1Z- 


A very clear Glossary and an Index complete the work. 

As a whole, Professor Fisher’s book is well organized, carefully though 
out, and clearly written. The chapter on Compensatory Reactions 
illuminating example. The conception of the individual as a biol 
integration seeking to maintain itself is naturally a most fruitful approa 
and the author’s emphasis upon the fact that the concepts of abnor 
psychology are properly only concepts is very valuable. His work express 
a very consistent effort to apply psychological conceptions, for that matter 
scientific methods of conception and analysis, to this confused field; and 
in accomplishing his task he draws from many fruitful sources, including 
MeDougall, ‘‘ Behaviorism’’, ‘‘Gestalt’’, psychoanalysis, and psychiatry 
reasonably and critically to an unusual degree. 

Many instructors will differ on details of theory. The conceptions of 
inhibition and repression, for example, invite much further analysis. [I 
view too of the present popularity of ‘‘The Well of Loneliness’’ a: 
similar works under the aegis of Havelock Ellis and Dr. Joseph Collins 
the reviewer regrets that, if so much space was to be devoted to the sey 


neuroses, they were not subjected to even more searching analysis. TT) 
undoubted practical importance should not overshadow their theoret 
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significance. Thus while Hamilton’s observations of the classic 
versions’’ in animals as well as men are interesting indeed, we maj 


werk 





ask with regard to ‘‘sadism’’, for example, whether sufficient atten‘ 
has been given to the réle of general excitement in eroticism, and to 
use of pain as a means to such excitement, instead of as an erotic el 
in itself. 

Probably most instructors, too, will find this text lacking on 
topics which seem to them important; psychotherapy (which is fu 
theoretical interest), all the definitely ‘‘organic’’ psychoses, and 
practical considerations as history-taking, being omitted altogether. Il: 
ever, not everything can be included in a work of this seope; and 
author has provided reading lists at the ends of his chapters. 

Taken as a whole, Professor Fisher’s book seems to mark a new 
of textbook writing in the field of abnormal psychology. 

Smith College. W. S. Tayo 


SoctaL ConTROL OF THE MENTALLY Derricient. S. P. Davies. New York 
Crowell, 1930. Pp. xix+381. 

The purpose of this volume is ‘‘to show how the various phases of 

public opinion and action with reference to the social control of this 
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m have followed the evolution of scientific thought and knowledge 
rning mental deficiency.’’ The eighteen chapters contain treatment 

hbevinnings of earing for mental defectives; the eugenic alarms 


7) 


the inheritance of mental defects and degeneracy, and the fecundity 
feebleminded; early experiences with sterilization and segregation ; 
wer aspects of heredity and conditioning of responses; the peculiar 

tages of colonization ; the failure of the schools to provide satisfactory 

‘ning: the evaluation of the personality of defectives in terms of the 

mment; and finally a mental deficiency program for today. 

volume has several merits. It, in a clear, direct manner, traces 
orical development of ideas regarding mental defectives and their 
brings together the results of investigations and authoritative 
nions as does no other book in this field ; it presents case histories showing 
members of this group have been reconditioned and made useful 
wrs of society, as well as how some have failed; it posits a tentative 
the education and supervision of mental defectives. 

Several features deserve further mention. The chapter on heredity 
lone indeed The defects in the earlier theories of heredity are 
re, though not with the sarcasm employed by Holmes (The Trend 

he Race, pp. 33-34) and Myerson (The Inheritance of Mental Diseases, 

79); the Mendelian inheritance questioned; and the newer and 
eptable theories presented. Dr. Davies agrees with Jennings that 

results from the combination of the genes of two parent individuals 

the influence of varying environmental conditions cannot be accepted 
regone conclusion. In fact, ‘‘there is only one thing of which we 
certain at present, and that is our uncertainty.’’ (P. 167.) Fur- 


thermore, the assertion that the mentally defective stocks are propagating 


lly as to threaten to swamp civilization ‘‘appears to belong to the 
of the feebleminded.’’ In reality, the fertility of the feebleminded 
fertility of people of low economic status and low cultural levels, 
unsophisticated in the trends of modern society. 

Behavior being the product of interaction between personality and 
nvironment can only be changed and redirected through social condition 
Therefore, the key to success in dealing with mental deficients is 
‘environmental stimuli in relation to the 


" 


‘ 


modify or eontrol the 
rsonality as to induce on the part of that personality the desired re- 
nses in behavior.’’ (P. 359.) A _ secientifie program involves four 
nsiderations: (1) specialized education and industrial training from the 
irliest possible age; (2) special training in institutions and colonies for 
more difficult cases looking toward the overcoming of their inadequacies 
ifficiently well to enable them to return to the community; (3) organized 
pervision for all the mentally deficient in the community; (4) per- 
inent segregation for those in whom it is not possible to develop social 
lalifications necessary for the demands of life in the outside world. 
All in all, Dr. Davies has produced an authoritative piece of the work 
hich will be heartily welcomed as an outstanding publication in this 
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University of New Hampshire. H. G. Duncan. 
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TRENDS IN AMERICAN SocioLogy. Edited by George A. Lundberg, Read 
Bain and Nels Anderson. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1929. 
Pp. xii+443. 

This book is the work of a group of younger American sociologist 
who have attempted to survey the field of sociology and to present 
evaluation of their findings. While it is inevitable that a codperat 
undertaking such as this would have its uneven places, as a whol: 
volume is well done, interesting, and significant. 

The subjects and authors follow: History and Prospects of Sociology 
in the United States, Jessie Bernard; Trends in American Sociolociea 
Theory, Read Bain; Trends in Social Psychology, John F. Markey; The 
Developing Study of Culture, Dorothy P. Gary; The Trend of Rural 
Sociology, Carle C. Zimmerman; The Trend of Urban Sociology, Nels 
Anderson; Educational Sociology, Daniel H. Kulp II; Sociology and 
Social Work, Harold A. Phelps; Trends in Applied Sociology, Read Bain 
and Joseph Cohen; and The Logie of Sociology and Social Researec!] 
George A. Lundberg. 

Because of space limitations it is quite impossible to diseuss individual 
contributions in detail. In general each author traced historically the 
development of the field in which he was writing, discussed the outstanding 
concepts with some attempt at criticism, and suggested the probable lines 
of future development. In all of the sections there is emphasis upon the 
trend toward a factual basis in sociological research; it is the major trend 
to which all eall attention. The thesis of the section by Lundberg, that 
sociology can utilize the methods of the natural sciences and that there 
is no fundamental difference between natural and social phenomena, is 
variously expressed throughout the book. 

The section on social psychology by Markey suggests that there is 
increasing objectivity developing and that concepts hitherto regarded as 
subjective are now becoming objective especially as knowledge from th: 
fields of sociology, psychiatry, neurology, and physiology is being utilized 
by researchers. He considers in partial illustration of this thesis, the 
concepts of imitation and suggestion, the instinct theories, and theories 
of attitudes. It is well done. 

The level of the contributions on the whole is high. Bain and Lund- 
berg have done their sections especially well, and Lundberg’s discussion 
of method will have interest for all social scientists. Zimmerman and 
Anderson write particularly on the influences of urbanization, one from 
the rural position, the other from the effect on the city itself. Gary’s 
discussion of culture theory is especially acute in her criticism of the 
theories of invention and diffusion (though she makes no reference to 
the work of F. C. Bartlett), but is somewhat marred by the manner of 
its presentation. The one really weak section in the volume is that on 
sociology and social work. The survey of the literature is meager and 
inadequate; the section should have been done by someone well grounded 
in social work practices and theory. 

As the editors themselves state, those already in the field of sociology 
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find much that is new in the symposium. They will, however, 

satisfactory systematization of materials. Those not professional 

rists will undoubtedly find the volume useful 

versity of Minnesota. Matcoutm M. WILuey. 


OQuTLINE OF ABNORMAL PsycHoLocy. Edited by Gardner Murphy. 
New York: The Modern Library, 1929. Pp. xxxv+331. $.95. 
‘thief purposes of this- little book, according to its editor, ‘‘are 
vive the reader an introduction to some common forms of mental 
er which are understandable in terms of psychological principles, 
‘ond, to indicate some of the paths which lead from the normal 
bnormal, and—fortunately—often lead back again to the normal’’ 
Professor Murphy excludes from his material ‘‘the study of mental 
ility in immediate relation to disturbances in the body (especially 
brain)’’ (vii), and he brings in but little of the psychoanalytic 
ch, owing to the fact that Dr. Van Teslaar’s ‘‘Outline of Psycho- 
sis’’ has already appeared in the same series. 
fessor Murphy presents first ‘‘ A Sketch of the History of Abnormal 
hology’’ and ‘‘A Brief Description of the Chief Abnormal Types’’; 
ns which are brief but very clear and comprehensive. This ‘‘ Editor’s 
] luction’’ is followed by a series of excellent selections from the 
ire of ‘Mental Deficiency (Feeble-Mindedness)’’, as follows: ‘‘Men- 
Deficiency’’, by A. F. Tredgold, from the work of that title; ‘‘ Feeble- 
Iness: Its Causes and Consequences’’, by H. H. Goddard, from the 
of that title also, including a section on heredity; ‘‘Secondary 
f Mental Deficiency’’, by L. S. Hollingworth, from ‘‘The Psychology 
Subnormal Children’’; and ‘‘Idiots Savants’’, by A. F. Tredgold, from 
Mental Deficiency’’. 
[The next section, ‘‘Insanity (The Psychoses)’’, includes similarly 
osen selections from ‘‘A Mind That Found Itself’’, by Clifford W. 
‘‘The Psychology cf Insanity’’, by Bernard Hart; ‘‘ Practical 
Psychiatry’’, by Edward A. Strecker and Franklin G. Ebaugh, 
mentia praecox and on paranoia and paranoid conditions; ‘‘ Diseases 
he Nervous System’’, by Smith Ely Jelliffe and William A. White, 
manic-depressive psychoses; ‘‘A Manual of Psychiatry’’, by Aaron J. 
Rosanoff, on involutional melancholia; a graphic paper on ‘‘ The Precipitat- 
r Situation in Mental Disease’’, by Edward A. Strecker; and an interest- 
idy of the relation between ‘‘Personality and Outcome’’, by Earl D. 


‘he third seetion, entitled ‘‘Other Twists in Personality (Hysteria, 
Morbid Fears, Suggestion, etc.)’’, contains important selections from 
‘ierre Janet’s ‘‘Major Symptoms of Hysteria’’, on Irene; W. H. R. 
tivers’ ‘‘Case of Claustrophobia’’; H. L. Hollingworth’s ‘‘ Psychology of 
‘unctional Neuroses’’; Herbert Austin Aikins’ ‘‘Casting Out a ‘Stuttering 
evil’? ’’’; Morton Prince’s ‘‘The Unconscious’’; Anita M. Miihl’s ‘‘ Auto- 
matie Writing as an Indicator of the Fundamental Factors Underlying 
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the Personality’’; W. R. Wells’ ‘‘ Waking Hypnosis’’; and Walter Franklin 
Prince’s ‘‘The Doris Case of Multiple Personality’’. 

The fourth section is entitled ‘‘The Origin of Abnormal Trends in 
Childhood’’. It consists of three significant selections: ‘‘The Formation 
of Life Patterns’’, by Leslie B. Hohman; ‘‘ Mental Health in Childhood’. 
by Marion E. Kenworthy; and ‘‘ Personality Deviations and Their Relat 
to the Home’’, by Sybil Foster. 

The last portion of the book is devoted to ‘‘NSocial Effects and S 
Treatment’’. Miriam Van Waters presents ‘‘ Youth in Conflict’’; Wil 
Healy and Augusta F. Bronner describe ‘‘Jack Long: A Case St 
from the Judge Baker Foundation’’; and Professor Murphy concludes 
in his ‘‘ Reflection and Comment’’, that generalizations are dang 
that the roots of mental abnormalities may be found in heredity, pre 
tating eauses, life histories, or external obstacles, that ‘‘abnormality’ 
should imply no inevitable inferiority, and that self-understanding, 
with the help of trusted persons, can accomplish much. 

As he observes, no personality is a perfect unity; and ‘‘a large 
portion of what is called inconsistency in personality arises from conflict 
impulses which have never been faced. When one has really de 
what one most wishes in life—including, of course, what one wishes 
those who are so close as to be ‘parts of ourselves’—there is no 
in the world in definitely weeding out and eliminating the unruly m 
There seems to be a general impression that such extermination of wishes 
is dangerous for mental health. On the contrary, such rational and de- 
liberate solving of the conflict is in many ways the best guarantee of 
mental health. It is only when we run away from the conflict or pretend 
not to see it that harm results; and harm comes not from the weeding 
out of the impulse, but from keeping it alive by feeding it daily with 
the energy of a baffled wish which we are unwilling to face clearly. Though 
the technique of mental hygiene be complicated, the basie principle is, 
I believe, very simple. Decide what you really want, and bend y 
energies toward it. What you really want is probably not much lik 
the ‘ruby bush and diamond tree’ which feature in your first day-dream 
after asking yourself the question’’ (324-325) 

If however one finds ‘‘the storm of conflict blowing to a gale’’, then 
‘fa thorough physical examination’’, and contact with a psychiatrist (ad- 
mitting that ‘‘a good general practitioner is . . . to be preferred to 
a eranky or dogmatic psychiatrist’’), with the financial arrangements 
understood in advance, are essential; all to the end of ‘‘creating something 
new, . . . namely, the happiest person you are capable of becom 
ing’’ (325-326). 

‘*In short, we are realizing that the jobs of the educator, of the mental 
hygienist, and of the parent are inextricably interwoven, and that every 
one of them is a job requiring all the brains and all the experience which 
ean be brought to bear’’ (327). 

Evidently this small volume includes a good deal. The material is 
readable, well-ordered, and significant. For the intelligent general reader, 
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, material for classes in general, child, social and abnormal psychology, 










rankliy 
ntal hygiene, the book should be found very useful. 
nds in College W.S. TAayuor. 
mation 
, yCHOLOGY OF ABNORMAL PEOPLE, WITH EDUCATIONAL APPLICATIONS. 
ition by John J. B. Morgan, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology, 
orthwestern University. New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
Socia any, 1928. Pp. ix+627. Figs., 32. 22.5 x 16.5 ¢.m. 
in academic, premedical, medical and psychiatric, and the large 
S mental hygienists and physicians are fortunate to have so 


ensive a treatise as this of Professor Morgan’s so quickly available 
ntellectual consumption. Certainly the present reviewer knows 
ook that contained so much of what they need introductory 
nderstanding of abnormal adult human psychology. It is of 
more value that it was written by a psychologist who has become 
psychiatry rather than by a psychiatrist who has assumed (or 

ht say presumed?) psychologic data and principles. This is what 
try most needs, | think—more fundamental (as distinet from super- 
sychology such as the universities provide. And to the average 
ident after his bachelorate, so to say, it furnishes, after adequate 
vhich is considerable let it be understood, just about what he 
fe for the accurate discrimination of an abnormal person from 

the average multitude. One misses adequate discussion of the 
troubles of childhood and of the vague concept often termed erim- 
Some will be sorry to find rather stressed the sterile abstractions 
and extrovert, and too little about the personality types which 
Healy and his coworkers have recently been studying so selen- 
But such readers may well consider that this is a book and not 


ry in one volume. 
number one of Longmans’s Education Series edited by Professor 
Knight. In his needlessly brief introduction he stresses the use- 
of the work as a sort of guide book to normality of persona! 
pment and control, and he thinks its prime importance for teachers 
enough; were he even an amateur psychiatrist he would have 
|, undoubtedly, its timeliness for the medical professionals, as well. 
Besides a good index, numerous lists of technical definitions, and a few, 
ely very few, bibliographic references, the volume has been written 
enteen chapters—the material more or less of one of the author’s 
given to college students. One of these chapters is the excellent 
introduction, and the others deal seriatim with ‘‘disorders of sensation; 
disorders of perception; disorders of association; delusions; abnormalities 
memory; emotional disorders; motor disorders; abnormalities of intel- 
ligence; personality ; sleep and dreams; suggestion and hypnosis; hysteria ; 
disorders of regression; compensatory disorders; episodic disorders; and 

mental hygiene.’’ 

To a degree deemed by the present reviewer somewhat excessive, the 
work is lacking in expressions of the author’s opinions on controversial 
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matters; it largely states what he believes to be facts. One fails to find 
out how much stock he takes in ‘‘Freudism’’ for example or in the syb- 
conscious or in the misleading materialism yclept behaviorism. Professor 
Morgan states numerous opinions of others, but mostly omits his own— 
to his students’ loss, undoubtedly—and yet he stresses the necessity of 
early education for the progress of mental hygiene and personality evo- 
lution. But the treatise is timely and a ‘‘necessity in every library”’, 
May it live long and prosper! 
New York. GrorveE VAN Ness DEARBORN. 
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